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POEMS,—BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. Ceina be. with lip upousied, 
chia . } And he asks with scornful ai 
we A sweet and varied boquet of poetic thoughts and flowers; but as many of _ Pepnau sr ws am, 
I them have already bloomed separately in public, we are induced to illustfate the | ; The statue that enchants the world! 
nety. collection with only two of the new blossoms. They will, however, bear witness! | Think’st thou woman is as fair‘ 
high to the talent and feeling of the young poetess. It may be, or it may not: 
ALONE. But at least ye this will own— ~ 
Har- A thousand millions walk the earth, Surely it has been your lot 
' Whom time and death control : Separate beauties to have known! 
n her Alone ! and lonely from our birth, | Here a lip, and there a finger, 
- the Each one a separate soul ! 1! Now a brow or swan-like throat, 
itten Yet the great God who made all things, me 
have And “ good” he saw they were, } Th th 
Gave not to man a seraph’s wings, Wi oh j 
= hile it borrows from the Real, 
Se (Though sheathed plumes the spirit hath, Is itself for ever true ! 
In lite but half unfuri'd, | 
nlent, To float him o’er its burning path, = 
they In thought’s aerial world.) that 
Not wings to bear us far away, Of the glory he has caught. 
ey & God gives his creatures here, Yet he knows that human feeling 
t, be- But tendrils 5 the heart which may | Is the one exhaustiess mine, 
one Infold each blessing near. ‘ Though the gold of his revealing, 
(the Affections—sympathies divine— N cone ine. 
High aspirations wake ; I — in her fairest ments 
» like Al yt ye and take. 
Th Leads him to the true Ideal. 
agree ese are his gifts, that strongest glow ‘ a lof 
elves. In genius’ burning breast, i 
to be Which can but half its radiance shew, Ol 
Soul-lit at his behest ! human veart to read, 
dually Is, of all, the deepest lore. 
heen in Alone '—through childhood’s lagging hours, 1} And the real, real world 
hilien. Which creep until our prime,— | Is, since fifst was poet here, 
Heart-longmmg, like the foided flowers, . In the bright ideal furled, 
To reach a gladder time. I As the earth in atmosphere. 
Alone !—for even then begin \ *Tis the air the spirit breathes, ~ 
The discipline and wrong, \} If I read the thing aright, 
Which crush the nobler seul within, Which all radiant thought enwreathes, 
einen And make it of the throng ; i. Shedding round us epirit-light. 
the Even in just poupertion Quo | The whole of the little volume is a sweet and pleasing treasury. 
sore As the young heart is warm i} - 
‘ail To mould to loftier things and true, i! DINING OUT. 
em It takes the shape of harm. ‘| Aman may dine for very little in London. A shilling or fifteen-pence will 
nsible an a + 'lm the Strand, or the kidney-pies that attract attention at the Surrey end of 
uner- They comaguied tones the light : || Westminster Bridge. Many have dined, and still continue to dine, for a less 
, ‘lamount than we have here set down. Cheaper still was the dinner of a certain 
Alone! we never know how much, grave citizen ‘“¢ worth a plum,” of whom Colman rec that he saw him at a 
soyes it ill we that trial dare, little eating-house in a dark alley behind the Exchang®@?make a-twopenny mess 
0 W hen care, who heaps with stealthy touch, of broth with a chop in it, more than enough for asingle meal. When the broth 
| Fan- Bids us our burden bear,— was brought him he scooped the crumb out of a halfpenny roll, and soaked it in 
Piano- A fardel made of many things, the porriege ¥ his present meal; then carefully placing the chop between the 
Mine wpper and under crust, he wrapt it up im a checked handkereief, and carned it 
R. And hopes whose knell keen memory rings, off for his morrow’s sapaat. Cheaper still was the daily meal of a miserable 
ae To shew—what might have been’ usurer of the time of Charles 1., whe contracted with a cook in London, to let 
||him have “a mess of pottage about noon, a draught of small beer (if re- 
— ife’s errors wreck the little store ||quired), as many chippmgs of bread in his pottages as he chose to put in; the 
Of tuume which moulds our fate ; | ‘benefit of the fire in winter; and m summer a further allowance of small beer ; 
And seldom beacons shine before, | and all, so Peacham tells us, for a penny. Your rich, penurious rascal who 
But mock us when too late. | |would dine in this way, would have stolen a meal of steam from a cook’s stall 
VELL Alone—Alone '—each highest thought | a Little Eastcheap, or have dined with Duke Humphrey in Old St. Paul’s, could 
, Esq The one least understood ; | he have kept but life in his body by the former plan, or the latter had not been 
— Till oh, in death—life’s battle fought, ||an absolute waste of time and shoe-leather :— 
7 We are alone with God! « The family that dines the latest 
Deitioh i] Is in our street esteem’d the greatest ; 
| But latest hours must surely fall— 
ervice, THE REAL AND THE [DEAL *Fore him never dimes at all Henry Frecpine. 
and One of earth, and one of heaven T . : 7 5 
on . : ’ | The custom of asking for a plate of veal “ cut with 1 hammy knife,” is a 
hey are strangely knit for aye ; lIpiece of economical retinement only of late introduced amon us, when, and 
— v._. ban man’s spirit from the clay. | There are two ways of eating in this sep for people of your condition, said 
fwin-born as the human birth, ||Roderick Random’s landlord to the carroty-pated Rory fresh from Scotland, and 
Yet more strongly intertwined ; ltogeth hese m: sditable and 
ER, That the other doth not bind. | ealled 
»NY Start not, dreamer, at the thought, jare either obliged or inclined to live frugally.” There was a time when a pint 
ing oF Jove’s Olympus touched the ground ; of wine was sold for a penny, and bread to drink with it was given free in every 
Kuve And the rose, with odour fraught, jtavern im London. “I have read,” says Stow, “of a countryman, thet then 
wale h Wins it from the soil around. having lost his hood in Westminster Hall, found the same in Cornhill, 
rk and ‘ But in poetry and art, out to be sold, which he challenged, but was forced to buy or go without it, for 
curity: And within the subtle brain, their stall, they said, was their market. At that time the wine-drawer of the 
5 The Ideal dwells apart, |!Pope’s Head Tavern (standing without the door in the high street), took. the 
2-2m, pe Where- 
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jeame man by the sleeve, aud said, * Six, will you drink a pint of ‘wine !”. 
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unto he answered, ‘ A penny spend I may ;’ and so drank his piut : for bread 
nothing did he pay, for that was allowed free.” ‘I used to dine,” said Dr. 
Johnson, ‘very well for eightpence, and with very good company, at the Pine 
Apple, in New Street, Covent Garden. It used to cost the rest a shilling, for 
they drank wine ; but I had a cut of meat for sixpence, and bread for a penny, 
and gave the waiter a penny ; so that I was quite as well served—nay, better 
than the rest, for they gave the waiter nothing.” 

“ Each mortal has his pleasure : none deny 

Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his ham-pie. 

There was Boyce the poet, of whom it is told that he laid out the last half- 
guinea he possessed in truffles and mushrooms, eating them in bed, too, for want 
of clothes, or even a shirt to sit up in; and when once on the very verge of 
starvation, as Otway was before him, refused to partake of a picce of roast beef 
that was offered him—because there was no ketchup ! 

Certain people have cherished certain predilections. Pope was fond of warm- 
ing potted lampreys in a silver saucepan. Charles Lamb preferred roast pig. 
Hasty-pudding and a whitepot were the favourite dishes of Sir Roger de Co- 
verley, who possessed a receipt for them (the best in England) in his grandmo- 
ther’s own handwriting. George III. was fond of the middle of the neck-of- 
mutton and turnips. Lord Byron, when dining with Mr. Rogers, refused the 
meats and ‘entremets’ one after the other, and made a meal of—what! pota- 
toes and vinegar! The late Lord Eldon had a particular fancy for liver and 
bacon. Theodore Hook, when at home, after a fortnight’s excess at the late 
Lord Hertford’s, and obliged to order dinner for himself, ordered what he calls 


lTurner’s. He realised a handsome competency, and was a man of keen obser- 
vation, and of mild and gentlemanlike manners. He was full of anecdotes of 
my old friend, Sir Joshua,” as he called him. “ Sir Joshua,” he said, “ was 
a capital judge of fish. He came from Plympton, on the coast, and understood 
ithe article. He was an early riser, and always looked in upon me before others 
\were up; and if there was one fish in the shop better than another, he was sure 
to single it out. He never asked the price. ‘ Miss Palmer,’ he used to say, 
jwill call and settle about the price. Now Miss Palmer was his niece, and was 
just as good a hand at a bargain as Sir Joshua was a judge of fish. She gene- 
jrally had her own way ; but I loved to see my old friend Sir Joshua in my shop. 
|We don’t see such pictures as his now. Eh?” Yet with all this precaution 
and care on the part of our distinguished painter, his dinners, though very 
agreeable, were far from being what is usually called coop. ‘There was a coarse , 
inelegant plenty, without any regard to order and arrangement. A table pre- 
ipared for seven or eight was often compelled to contain fifteen or sixteen. Then 
‘there was a sad deficiency of knives and forks, and even plates and glasses. 
'Nor was the attendance much better. Jt was absolutely necessary to call in- 
stantly for beer, bread, or wine, that you might be supplied with them before 
ithe first course was over. But these trifling embarrassments, as Courtenay calls 
jthem, only served to enhance the hilarity and singular pleasure of the enter- 
jtainment ; to our thinking, a kind of scramble at the best. How unlike “ the 
jpomp ” in which Sir Peter Lely is said to have lived! 

| There is a very curious description of what a lord-mayor’s dinner was like in 
ithe year 1663, in that diverting book the “ Diary” of the inimitable Pepys. 
The dinner was served in the Guildhall, and the hour was. one. - Under every 


in his Diary his “old favourite pease-soup.” Justice Shallow, in Shakspeare, 
was fond of a short-legged hen; so was “ Rare Ben Jonson,”—witness his 
poem inviting a friend to supper,— 

‘“* You’ll have, to rectify your palate, 

An olive, capers, or some better salad, 

Ushering the mutton ; with a short-legg’d hen, 

If we can get her full of eggs, and then 

Lemons and wine for sauce.” 

‘The great lexicographer, « Sam,” was fond of a fillet of veal, when Wilkes 
was by to assist him. ‘ Pray give me leave, sir,” said Wilkes, sitting by his 
side, “ it is better here '!—a little of the brown—some fat, sir !—a little of the 
stuffing—some gravy! Let me have the pleasure of giving you some butter ! 
—Allow me to recommend a squeeze of this orange—or the lemon, perhaps, 
may have more zest!” There was no refusing. The veal was done to a turn 
—better it could not have been with a whole synod of cooks to superintend it ; 
and Wilkes was irresistibly attentive. ‘Sir, sir, I am obliged to you!” More 
could not be said. It was enough to have said this, and at suchatime. ‘Think 
of the City aldermen, in Curtis’s mayoralty, over a third supply of turtle. “A 
fine view from the window, sir! I never saw the river look so gay before—” 
interrupted by his neighbour on the right with, “Is that a schooner!” No re- 
ply. The same question repeated. Something mustbe said. Sir—sir,”’ was 
the angry answer, spoken in a hurried and broken manner, “ when I’m at din- 
ner, I never look off my plate !” 


The capacity of some men’s stomach’s is hard to be conceived. A turtle- 
sandwich in the middle of the day seems barely sufficient to supply a single 
chink in the craving void of the human appetite. ‘There is still a great tun of 
Heidelberg to fill by the narrow aperture of the mouth. It is really wonderful 
what men will perform in this way. Only look round your own circle of ac- 

uaintance,—at your own or at a friend’s table, at Lovegrove’s at Blackwall, at 

e Crown and Sceptre at Greenwich, or the Star and Garter at Richmond ! 


A plate of turtle is like a rub on a strop to the edge of one of Weiss’s razors.|| 


Three plates of fish, and the exhalation inhaled from a variety of other kinds, 
only allays the demon that sits unappeasably within. Silence seems to assist 
digestion for the first half-hour, and then a reply seems a new provocative to 
proceed. A fresh looker-on at every course would fancy he had arrived too late 
and was making up his leeway.» One who watched him throughout would think 
he was laying in provant, like Dugald Dalgetty, and was fit, when filled, to have 
lain in Jellalabad with Sir Robert Sale, to have sailed with Parry in the Hecla, 
to have stood a ten-years’ siege like Troy, or played the part of Ugolino in the 
dungeon, without a wrinkle in his face to suggest a line to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Your thin, spare fellows, with their watches in their waistcoat-pockets, eat as 
heartily at times as your rotund little gentlemen, with bushy bunches of seals in 
front of their corporations. It is, however, your thick, short-necked men who 
eat the most. ere was Chantrey, standing five-feet five with the aid of al 
se of thick-soled boots, with an appetite for Felinacion quite remarkable. He 
little or no neck, but he ate of venison with a voracious appetite. A warm 
third plate was as irresistible to Chantrey as a “warm third night” to the 
| em poet whose life has found a place in the “ Biographia Dramatica.” He 
id not waste his appetite, like Pope the actor, on an edge-bone of beef, ahd 
shed a tear of regret when he unexpectedly perceived a haunch of venison, that 
nature was exhaustible. ‘‘ And this to an old friend !” was his remark Pope, 
it appears was asked to dine off an edge-bone of beef; the friend allowed him 
to believe he had nothing more. Pope was fond of the dish ; he ate voraciously, 
as if nothing qukatantial was to follow. The dish was then removed,— 
* And, lo! two puddings smoked upon the board.” 


No! not puddings, a haunch of venison, such as Goldsmith described in a letter, 
to Lora Clare 


«* Ne’er finer nor fatter 


E’er ranged in a forest or smoked in a platter.” 
Pope played with a bit, laid down his knife and fork, “ And this to an old 


“ Forgive the ing tear! 
Alas! I feel I am no actor here.” 

The story deserves remembrance, and contains a precept. Never, when a 
friend asks you to dine with him, exhaust a healthy appetite on an edge-bone off 
beef, without inquiring of the cook beforehand. rt 

There is a wide and material difference between giving a dinner and giving aj 
dinner well. Few understand the art. Nor does it altogether depend upon the 
giver. Many things and many hands conspire to please or disappoint. Whois 
your cook, and is he in trim for what he has to do! Who are your friends, will 

harmonise together? What are your dishes? Then, are things in sea- 
son! You hevve seen as far as you can to this yourself. All very well, but you 
MUST ~ od at last upon your fishmonger and your butcher. There was Sir} 
Joshua olds. He was always giving dinners. He was a man of refined 
mind, and a ‘master in his own art. Sis table was frequented by many of the 
most distinguished men of his age. He lived in Leicester Square (then al 
fashionable quarter of the town), and went to market for himself. We recol- 


|salt was a bill of fare, and at the end of every table “ the persons proper” for 
ithe table. 

| Many,” says Pepys, ‘were the tables, but none in the hall but the mayor's 
jand the lords of the privy council, that had napkins or knives, which was very 
jstrange. I sat at the merchant-strangers’ table, where ten good dishes to a 
mess, with plenty of wine of all sorts; but it was very unpleasing,” he adds, 
“that we had no napkins nor change of trenchers, and drunk out of earthen 
ipitchers and wooden dishes. ‘The dinnes, it seems, is made by the mayor and 
the two sheriffs for the time being ; and the whole is reckoned to come to £700 
jor £800, at most.” 

| ‘The visitor ate with his fingers, and wiped them when he had done on the nap- 
‘kin laid for the purpose. ‘The old books on carving dwell very particularly on 
ithe propriety of placing only gthe two forefingers and the thumb on the joint or 
\bird before you. Forks, though known as early as the reign of James I., were 
\very little in use in England for some time subsequent to the Rostoration. Old 
Tom Cryat, who introduced the fork among us, realised the name of “ Furcifer” 
for his trouble. The laying of napkins well was an important part of a private 
lentertainment. “Thence home,” says Pepys, “+ and there find one laying of my 
napkins against to-morrow, in figures of all sorts, which is mighty pretty ; and it 
jseems is his trade, and he gets much money by it.” At large entertainments, 
formerly (as late, indeed, as the reign of Charles II.), many of the guests were 
ak serge to bring their own knives, and their own spoons in their pockets. « You 
jmarch to Guildhall,” says Clod in one of Shirley’s entertainments, «‘ with every 
man his spoon in his pocket, when you look upon the giants, and feed like Sara- 
cens.”” 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury describes an entertainment he was at, curiously 
characteristic of the age in which he lived :— 

“From Milan,” he says, “we went Novara, where we were entertained by 
the governor, a Spaniard, with one of the most sumptuous feasts that ever I saw, 
|being but of nine dishes, in three several services ; the first whereof was three 
ollas podridas, consisting of all choice boiled meats, placed in three large silver 
chargers, which took up the length of a great table ; the meat init being height- 
ened up artificially pyramid-wise, to a sparrow which was on the top. The se- 
cond service was like the former, of roast meat, in which all manner of fowl, from 
the pheasant and partridge to other fow! less than them, were heightened up toa 
lark. ‘The third was in sweetmeat dry of all sorts, heightened in a like manner, 
to a round comfit.” 

This must have been a stately entertainment. Our ancestors were fond of 
such pyramidical displays. The Readers’ feasts at the Temple, when feasts 
were most in vogue, generally exhibiting a large dish in the centre, pyramid fa- 
shion. A service of birds was much better understood in the olden time than 
now. ‘The air was rifled for every description of feathered thing that could help 
in any way to constitute adish. 

« The robin red-breast till of late had rest, 

And children sacred held a martin’s nest, 

Till becaficos sold so devilish dear 

To one that was or would have been a peer.” 
This was in Pope’s time ; but 

“ The four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a pie,” 
is an earlier instance of the antiquity of the taste. 

There is a capital description of a cook in Ben Jonson’s last masque before 


King James :— 


«A master cook! why, he’s the man of men, 

For a professor! he designs, he draws, 

He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies, 

Makes citadels of curious fowls and fish, 

Some he dry ditches, some moats round with broths, 

Mounts marrow-bones ; cuts fifty angled custards ; 

Rears bulwark pies, and for his outer works, 

He raiseth ramparts of immortal crust ; 

And teacheth all the tactics at one dinner. 

What ranks, what files, to put the dishes in, 

The whole art military ! en he knows 

The influence of the stars upon his meats : 

And all their seasons, tempers, qualities, 

And so to fit his relishes and sauces !” 

, of the , had a particular fancy for giving a dinner en- 
tirely made up of sauces. We never saw a man enjoy Smollett’s description of 
the dinner in the manner of the ancients more than our old friend the major. He 
was fond of eccentricities, and Smollett, we suppose, had suggested the idea. 
He talked about this dinner for a very long time ; at last he ventured to give it 
to a select trio. And what a dinner it was! Gravy sauce for soup, oyster- 
jsauce and lobster-sauce instead of fish, egg-sauce instead of meat, and bread- 
jsauce and brandy-sauce instead of pheasant and plum-pudding! This strange 
medley of a dinner went off, it is said, with great eclat. The major tasted, and 
largely too, of every sauce-boat on the table. He strengthened his stomach 
with half-a-glass of sherry after the gravy and a whole one after the fish-sauces 
were entirely done with. This, he said, he found a good plan. "When the egg- 
sauce was removed, he took a toothful of brandy ; and this, he assured us, gave 
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lect old his fishmonger, who kept the shop in Coventry Street, now 
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a particular relish to the simple taste of the bread-sauce immediately after. The 
dinner went off entirely to his satisfaction : two of his friends, however, were ill 
the next day; but this was nothing, he used to remark, against the propriety of 
iving such a dinner, for they began the brandy too early, and ate too voracious- 
y of the lobster-sauce. The major had a rump-steak supper after, but he never 
repeated the eccentric feast, though it continued a favourite subject of conversa- 
tion with him ever after. 

A man may show as much tact and taste in the selection of the friends he asks 
to meet you as in the choice of the meats and wines he sets upon his table. The 
late Mr. Walker, the magistrate, was of opinion that a man’s dinner-party should 
never consist of more than eight—that is, if a good dinner and conversation alone 
were wanted. The entertaining author of the ‘ Original” has a right to be 
heard on such a subject. We are inclined to bargain for a round-table in addi- 
tion. Corners turn people out, and put people out. A semi-circle round the 
fire, with your feet on the fender and a glass of old port at your lips, is no im- 
perfect enjoyment when yule-logs crackle in the grate, and merry sayings occur 
to promote digestion. But a circle of faces round a haunch of venison, a surloin 
of beef, or even a saddle of mutton, reads still better upon paper, and is, in re- 
ality, much to be preferred. Only take care how you select your friends, and 
remember, above all, that it is as much your duty to call out the particular ta- 
lents of your friends by your own skill in conversation, as it is to recommend 
your own or your cook’s superior skill in the dishes which you set before them. 

"e have often thought that, in saying to one’s-self, ““ Whom shall we have!” 
or, ** Whom shall we ask to meet him !” it would be infinitely worth one’s while 
to turn to or repeat a very characteristic passage in Goldsmith's unhappily-un- 
finished “ Retaliation,— 

“If our landlord supplies us with beef and with fish, 
Let each guest bring himself and he brings the best dish ; 
Our Dean shall be venison just fresh from the plains, 
Our Burke shall be tongue with the garnish of brains ; 
Our Will shall be wild fowl! of excellent flavour, 
And Dick with his pepper shall heighten the savour ; 
Our Cumberland’s sweetbread its ate shall obtain, 
And Douglass is pudding, substantial and plain ; 
Our Garrick’s a salad, for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree.” 
This plan of looking upon your friends as so many individual dishes is much 


to be commended. ‘Then never ask more than two great talkers at a dinner of) 


eight, or one who sits and says nothing, and only opens his mouth to relieve his 
plate. Your great talkers, it is said, are generally the shallowest fellows in the 
room ; but your solemn spoons, who sit and look attention, too often turn out 
dead bargains at the end We never see a heavy-looking listener in a room, but 
we think of the capital story in the « ‘Table-Talk ” of Coleridge,— 

«Silence does not always mark wisdom. I was at dinner some time ago in 
company with a man who listened to me and said nothing for along time ; but he 
nodded his head, and I thought him intelligent. At length, towards the end of 
the dinner, some apple-dumplings were placed on the table, and my man had no 
sooner seen them, than he burst forth with ‘'Them’s the jockeys for me !’ 
wish,” adds Coleridge, “‘ Spurzheim could have examined the fellow’s head !” 

Give us a contradicter after this—none of your mandarin-headed listeners, nod- 
ding assent mechanically and nothing more. . 

We have little sympathy, we confess, with the gentleman's predilection for 
Ray yh nor are we inclined to indulge in Sir Epicure Mammon’s lik- 
ing for dishes such as Lucullus, and Lucullus alone would have had at table— 
tongues of carps, dormice, the paps of a pregnant sow, the beards of barbels, 
mullets soused in high country-wines, peacocks’ brains, &c. It is not for dishes 
like these that we should be tempted to wish, in the language of one of Ben 
Jonson’s sons,— 

« O now for an eternity of eating, 

Fool was he that wish’d but a crane’s short neck ! 
Give me one, Nature, long as is a cable 

Or sounding-line ; and all the way a palate 

To taste my meat the longer !” 

The celebrated Earl of Chesterfield met a couple of chairmen carrying a 
portly person home to his lodgings at the Bath. ‘The earl thought he recognised 
a friend in the drunkard in their care. He asked them who they had with them. 

«“ Only Mr. Quin, my lord, who has just left the Three Tuns.” 

« Lerr the Three Tuns!” was Lord Chesterfield’s reply. “Gad! I think 
old John Dory* has brought one away with him ” 


THE CRUSADES. 
{Concluded from last week. } 
Our author's account of the stormmg of Jerusalem, the final object and 
crowning glory of the Crusades, is animated and interesting in the highest de- 


ee. 

« At the last words of the Hermit Peter the warmest transport seized the 
Crusaders. They descended from the Mount of Olives, where they had lis- 
tened to his exhortations ; and turning to the south, saluted on their right the 
fountain of Siloe, where Christ had restored sight to the blind; in the distance 
they perceived the ruins of the palace of Judah, and advanced on the slope of| 
Mount Sion, which awakened afresh all their holy enthusiasm. Many in that 
cross march were struck down by the arrows and missals from the walls: they 
died blessing God, and imploring his justice against the enemies of the faith. 
‘Towards evening the Christian army returned to its quarters, chanting the 
words of the Prophet—‘ Those of the West shall fear the Lord, and those of| 
the East shall see his glory.’ Having re-entered into the camp, the greater 
part of the pilgrims passed the night in prayer : the chiefs and soldiers confess- 
ed their sins at the feet of their priests, and received in communion that God 
whose promises filled them with confidence and hope. ~ 

« While the Christiau army prepared, by these holy ceremonies, for the com- 
bat, a mournful silence prevailed around the walls of Jerusalem. The only 
sound heard was that of the mer who, from the top of the mosques of the city, 
nuxabered the hours by calling the Mussulmans to prayers. At the well-known 
signals, the Infidels ran in crowds to their temples to implore the protection of 
their Prophet: they swore by the mysterious House of Jacob to defend the 
town, which they styled ‘the House of God.» The besiegers and besieged 
were animated with equal ardour for the fight, and equal determination to shed 
their blood—the one to carry the town, the other to defend it. The hatred 
which animated them was so violent, that during the whole course of the siege, 
no Mussulman deputy came to the camp of the besiegers, and the Christians 


* Quin, the actor, here sp>ken of, was so fond of a John Dory that he went to} 'the 
Plymouth (then a difficult 


Journey) on purpose to taste one in full perfection. 


did not even deign to summon the town. Between such enemies, the shock 
could not be other than terrible, and the victors implacable. 

| «On Thursday, 14th July 1199, at daybreak, the trumpets resounded, and 
the whole Christian army stood to theirarms. All the machines were worked 
at once: the mangonels and engines poured on the ramparts a shower of stones, 
\while the battering-rams were brought up close to their feet. ‘The archers and 
slingers directed their missiles with fatal effect against the troops who manned 
ithe walls, while the most intrepid of the assailants planted scaling-ladders on 
\the places where the ascent appeared most practicable. On the south, east, 
jand north of the town, rolling towers advanced towards the ramparts, in the 
midst of a violent tumult, and amidst the cries of the workmen and soldiers. 
‘Godfrey appeared on the highest platform of his wooden tower, accompanied 
‘by his brother Eustache and Baudoin du Bourg. His example animated his 
followers : so wnerring was their aim, that all the javelins discharged from this 
platform carried death among the besieged. Tancred, the Duke of Normandy, 
jand the Count of Flanders, combated at the head of their followers : the knights 
|and men-at-arms, animated with the same ardour, pressed into the melee, and 
‘threw themselves into the thickest of the fight. 

|“ Nothiag could equal the fury of the first shock of the Christians ; but 
jthey mec every where the most determined resistance. Arrows and javelins, 
‘boiling oil and water, with Greek fire, were poured down incessantly on the as- 
isailaats : while fourteen huge machines, which the besieged had got time to 
joppose to those of the besiegers, replied with effect to the fire of the more dis- 
jtaut warlike instruments. Issuing forth by one of the breaches in the rampart, 
ithe Infidels made a sortie, and succeeded in burning some of the machines of 
‘the Christians, and spread disorder through their army. ‘Towards the end of 
ithe day, the towers of Godfrey and Tancred were so ile, that they could 
‘no longer be moved, while that of Raymond was falling into ruins. ‘The com- 
‘bat had lasted eleven hours, without victory having declured for the Crusaders. 
|The Christians retired to their camp, burning with rage and gricf: their chiefs, 
and especially the two Roberts, sought in vainto console them, by saying that 
* God had not judged them as yet worthy to enter into his Holy City, and adore 
‘the tomb of his Son.’ 

| The night was passed on both sides in the utmost disquictude: every one 
deplored the losses already discovered, and dreaded to hear of fresh ones. The 
‘Saracens were in hourly apprehension of a surprise : the Christians feared that 
the Infidels would burn their machines, which they had pushed forward to the 
foot of the rampart. The besieged were occupied without intermission in re- 
\pairing the breaches in their walls; the besiegers in putting their machines in a 
icondition to serve for a new assault. On the day following, the same combats 
land dangers were renewed as on the preceding one. ‘The chiefs sought by 
itheir harangues to revive the spirits of the Crusaders. ‘The priests and bisho. 
‘went through their tents promising them the assistance ef Heaven. On the 
jsign to advance being given, the Christian army, full of confidence, advanced m 
‘silence towards the destined points of attack, while the clergy, chanting hymns 
jand prayers, marched round the town. 

“ The first shock was terrible. The Christians, indignant at the resistance 
they had experienced on the preceding day, combated with fury. The be- 
sieged, who had learned the near approach of the Egyptian army, were anima- 
ited by the hopes of approaching succour. A formidable array of warlike en- 
jgines lined the tops of their ramparts. On every side was heard the hissing of 
Javelins and arrows : frequently immense stones, discharged from the opposite 
side, met in the air, and fell back on the assailants with a frightful crash. From 
‘the top of their towers, the Mussulmans never ceased to throw burning torches 
mace ve: of Greek fire on the storming parties. In the midst of this general 
conflagration, the moving towers of the Christians approached the walls. ‘The 
‘ehief efforts of the besieged were directed against Godfrey on whose breast a 
\resplendent cross of gold shone, the sight of which was an additional stimulus 
to their rage. ‘The Duke of Lorraine saw one of his squires aud several of his 
followers fall by his side ; but, though exposed himself to all the missiles of the 
enemy, he continued to combat in the midst of the dead and the dying, and ne- 
ver ceased to exhort his companions to redouble their courage and ardour. 
The Count of Toulouse directed the attack on the southern side, and stoutly 
opposed his machines to those of the Mussulmans: he had to combat the Emir 
of Jerusalem, who bravely animated his followers by his discourse, and showed 
himself on the ramparts surrounded by the elite of the Egyptian soldiers. On 
the northern side, ‘Tancred and the two Roberts capeieeh at the head of their 
battalions. Firmly stationed on their moving tower, they burned with desire tc 
come to the close combat of the lance and sword. Already their battering-rams 
had on many points shaken the walls, behind which the Saracens were assem 
bled in dense battalions, as a last rampart against the attack of the Crusaders. 

* Mid-day arrived, and the Crusaders had as yet no hope of penctrating in 
the place. All their machines were in flames: they stood grievously in wan 
of water, and still more of vinegar, which could alone extinguish the Greek fire 
used by the besieged. In vain the bravest exposed themselves to the most im- 
minent danger, to prevent the destruction of their wooden towers and battering- 
rams ; they fell crushed beneath their ruins, and the devourmg flames enveloped 
their arms and ¢lothing. Many of the bravest warriors had found death at the 
foot of the ramparts: most of those who had mounted on the rolling towers 
were “hors de combat ;” the remainder, covered with sweat and dust, over- 
whelmed with heat and the weight of their armour, began to falter. The Sara- 
cens who perceived this raised cries of joy. In their blasphemies they re- 
proached the Christians for adoring a God who was unable to defend them. ‘The 
jassailants deplored their loss, ‘and believing themselves abandoned by Jesus 
Christ, remained motionless on the field of battle. 

“« But the aspect of affairs was soon changed. ll of a sudden the Crusaders 
saw, on tke Mount of Olives, a horseman shaking a buckler, and giving this 
signal to enter the town. Godfrey and Raymond, who saw the apparition at 
the same instant, cried aloud, that St. George was come to combat at the head 
of the Christians. Such was the tumult produced by this incident, that it bore 
\down alike fear and reflection. All rushed tumultuously forward to the assault. 
‘The women even, with the children and sick, issued from their retreats, and 
pressed forward into the throng, bearing water, provisions, or arms, and aiding 
to drag forward the moving towers. Impelled in this manner, that of Godfrey 

advanced in the midst of a terrible discharge of stones, arrows, javelins, and 
Greek fire, and succeeded in getting so near as to let its drawbridge fall on the 
‘ramparts. At the same time a storm of burning darts flew againts the machines 
of the besieged, and the bundles of straw piled up agninet toe inet walls of the 
town took fire. Terrified by the flames the Saracens gave way. Lethalde and 
Engelbert de Tournay, followed by Godfrey and his brother Everard, crossed 
the drawb: and gained the rampart. Soon with the aid of their followers 
they cleared it, and, descending into the streets, struck down all who disputed 


passage. A 
“ At the same time, Tanered and the two Roberts made new efforts, and en 
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their side, too, succeeded in oe into the town. The Mussulmans fled. 
on all sides ; the war-cry of the Crusaders, “ Dicu le veat!” resounded in the’ 
streets of Jerusalem. The companions of Godfrey and Tancred with their 
hatchets cut down the gate of St. Stephen, and let in the main body of the 
Crusaders, who with loud shouts rushed tumultuously in. Some resistance was, 
attempted by a body of brave Saracens in the mosque of Omar; but Everard) 
of Puysave expelled them from it. All opposition then ceased ; but not so the| 
carn: Irritated by the long resistance of the Saracens, stung by their blas- 
phemies and reproaches, the _Anenarong filled with “blood that Jerusalem which 
they had just delivered, and which they regarded as their future country. ‘The’ 
carnage was universal. ‘The Saracens were massacred in the streets, in the 
houses, in the mosques.” | 

The number of the slain greatly exceeded that of the conquerors. In the’ 
mosque of Omar alone ten thousand were put to the sword. 

“So terrible was the slaughter, that the blood came up to the knees and 
reins of the horses; and human bodies, with hands and arms severed from the 
corpse to which they belonged, floated about in the crimson sea. 


“In the midst of these frightful scenes, which have for ever stained the glory | 


of the conquerors, the Christians of the Holy city crowded round Peter the 
Hermit, who five years before had promised to arm the West for the deliver- 
ance of the faithful in Jerusalem, and then enjoyed the spectacle of their libe- 
ration. ‘They were never wearied of gazing on the man by whom God had) 
wrought such prodigies. At the sightof their brethrea whom they had deli-) 
vered, the pilgrims recollected that they had come to adore the tomb of Jesus. 
Christ. Godfrey, who had abstained from carnage after the victory, quitted his. 
companions, and attended only by three followers, repaired bare-headed and with! 
naked feet to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Soon the news of that act) 
of devotion spread among the Christian army. Instantly the fury of the war’, 
ceased, and the thirst for vengeance was appeased ; the Crusaders threw off) 
their bloody garments, and marching together to the Holy Sepulchre, with the 
clergy at their head, bareheaded and without shoes, ghey made Jerusalem re- 
sound with their and sobs. Silence more terrible even than the tumult! 
which had preceded it, reigned in the public places and on the ramparts. No 
sound was heard but the canticles of repentance, and the words of Isaiah, ‘ ‘el| 
who love Jexusalem, rejoice with me.’ So sincere and fervent was the devotion), 
which the Crusaders manifested on this occasion, that it seemed as if the stern! 
warriors, who had just taken a city by assault, and committed the most fright-| 
ful slaughter, were cenobites who had newly emerged from a long retreat and) 
meditations.” —* Hist. des Croisades. 

Inexplicable as such contradictory conduct appears to those who “sit at! 
home at ease,” and are involved in none of the terrible calamities which draw, 
forth the latent marvels of the human heart, history in every age aflords too 
miany examples of its occurrence to permit us to doubt the truth of the narra-), 
tive. It is well known that during the worst period of the French Revolution, 
in the massacres in the prisons on Sept. 2, 1792, some of the mob who had 
literally wearied their arms in hewing down the prisoners let loose from the jails, 
took a momentary fit of compunction, were seized with pity for some of the, 
victims, and after saving them from their murderers, accompanied them home, | 
and witnessed with tears of joy the meeting between them and their relations.) 
We are not warranted, and after such facts have been recorded on authentic 
evidence in all ages, in asserting that this transient humanity is assumed or 
hypocritical. ‘The conclusion rather is, that the human mind is so strangely 
compounded of good and bad principles, and contains so many veins of thought! 
apparently irreconcilable with each other, that scarce any thing can be set down, 
as absolutely impossible, but every alledged fact is to be judged of mamly by, 
the testimony by which it is supported, and its coincidence with what has else-) 
where been observed of that strange compound of contradictions, the human 
heart. ‘ 

In the events which have been mentioned, the Crusaders were victorious ; and 
the Crescent, in the outset of the contest, waned before the Cross. But it was 


The Anglo American. 


| « After a month’s abode at Bethnopolis, seven leagues from Jerusalem, the 
‘Crusaders renewed their complaints, and exclaimed with sadness, ‘ We shall 
never go to Jerusalem!’ Richard, with a heart torn by contending feelings, 
while he disregarded the clamour of the pilgrims, shared their grief, and was in- 
dignant at his own fortune. One day, that his ardour in pursuring the Saracens 
thad led him to the heights of Emmaus, from which he beheld the towers of 
Jerusalem, he burst into tears at the sight, and, covering his face with his 
buckler, declared he was unworthy to contemplate the Holy City which his arm 
could not deliver.”—Hist. des Croisades. 

As a specimen of the magnitude of the battles fought in this Crusade, we 
take that of Assur, near Ptollmais— 

“Two hundred thousand Mussulmans were drawn up in the plains of Assur, 
ready to bar the passage of the Christian army, and deliver a decisive battle. 
No sooner did he perceive the Saracen array,than Richard divided his army 
into five corps. The Templars formed the first; the warriors of Brittany and 
Anjou the second; the king, Guy, and the men of Poitou the third; the Eng- 
lish and Normans, grouped round the royal standard, the fourth; the Hospital- 
lers the fifth ; and behind them marched the archers and javelin men. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the army was all arranged in order of battle, when all 
at once a multitude of Saracens appeared in rear, who descended from the moun- 
tains which the Crusaders had just crossed. Amongst them were Bedouin Arabs, 
bearing bows and round bucklers; Scythians with long bows, and mounted on 
tall and powerful horses; Ethiopians of lofty stature, with their sable visages 
strangely streaked with white. These troops of barbarians advanced on all 
sides against the Christian army with the rapidity of lightning. The earth 
trembled under their horses’ feet. ‘The din of their clarions, cymbals, and 
trumpets, was so prodigious, that the loudest thunder could not have been 
heard. Men weie in their ranks, whose sole business it was to raise frightful 
cries, and excite the courage of the Mussulman warriors by ehanting their na- 
tional songs. ‘Thus stimulated, their battalions precipitated themselves upon 
the Crusaders, who were speedily assailed at once in front, both flanks and 
rear—enveloped by enemies, say the old chronicles, as the eyelashes surround 
the rye. After their arrows and javelins were discharged, the Saracens com- 
menced the attack with the lance, the mace, and the sword. An English chro- 
nicle aptly compares them to smiths, and the Crusaders to the anvil on which 
their hammers rang. Meanwhile, the Franks did not for a moment intermit 
their march towards Assur, and the Saracens, who sought in vain to shake 
their steady ranks, called them ‘a nation of iron.’ 

* Richard had renewed his orders for the whole army to remain on the de- 
fensive, and not to advance against the enemy till six trumpets sounded—two 
at the head of the army, two in the centre, two in the rear. This signal was 
impatiently expected ; the barons and knights could bear every thing except 
the disgrace of remaining thus inactive in presence of the enemy, who without 
intermission renewed his attacks. ‘Those of the rear guard had already began 
to reproach Richard with having forgotten them; they invoked in despair the 
protection of St. George, the patron of the brave. At last some of the bravest 
and most ardent, forgetting the orders they had received, precipitated them- 
selves on the Saracens. ‘This example soon drew the Hospitallers after them ; 
the contagion spread from rank to rank, and soon the whole Christian army was 
at blows with the enemy, and the scene of carnage extended from the sea to the 
mountains. Richard showed himself wherever the Christians had need of his 
succour ; his presenee was always followed by the flight of the Turks. So 
confused was the “ melee,” so thick the dust, so vehement the fight, that many 
of the Crusaders fell by the blows of their comrades, who mistook them for enc- 
mies. ‘Torn standards, shivered lances, broken swords, strewed the plain. 
Such of the combatants as had lost their arms, hid themselves in the bushes, 
or ascended trees ; some, overcome with terror, fled towards the sea, and from 
the top of the rocks preciptaited themselves into its waves. 

“Every instant the combat became warmer and more bloody. The whole 
Christian army was aow engaged in the battle, and returning on its steps, the 


only for a short time it did so. ‘The situation of Palestine in Asia, constituting) 
it the advanced post as it were of Christendom across the sea, in the regions of, 
Islamism, perpetually exposed it to the attack of the Eastern powers. They’ | 
were at, and fought on their own ground, and with their own weapons, in the! | 
long contest which followed the first conquest of Palestine; whereas the forces’ 
of the Christians required to be transported, at a frightful expense of life, over a 
hazardous journey of fifteen hundred miles in length, or conveyed by sea at a very, 
heavy cost from Marseilles, Genoa or Venice. Irresistible in the first onset,|| 
the armament of the Christians gradually dwindled away as the first fervour of 
the Holy Wars subsiped, and the interminable nature of the conflict in which! 
they were engaged with the Oriental power became apparent. It was the same) 
thing as Spain maintaining a transatlantic contest with her South American, or, 
England with her North Americin colonies. Indeed, the surprising thing, when! 
we consider thé exposed situation of the kingdom of Palestine, the smallness of 
its resources, and the scanty and precarious support it received, after the first! 
burst of the Crusades was over, from the Western powers, is not that it was at, 
last destroyed, but that it existed so long as it did. ‘The prolongation of its life 


chariot whichbore the royal standard was in the thickets of the fight. Ere long, 
however, the Saracens were unable to sustain the impetuous assault of the 
Franks. Boha-Eddin, an eyewitness, having quitted the Mussulman centre, 
which was put to the‘route, fled to the tent of the Sultan, where he found the 
Sultan, who was attended by only seventeen Mamelukes. While their enemies 
fled in this manner, the Christians, hardly able to credit their victory, remained 
motionless on the field which they had conquered. They were engaged in ten- 
ding their wounded, and in collecting the arms which lay Pabmnn 4 over the 


jfield of battle, when all at once twenty thousand Saracens, whom their chief had 


rallied, fell upon them. ‘The Crusaders, everwhelined with heat and fatigue, 
and not expecting to be attacked, showed at first a surprise which bordered on 
fear. ‘Taki-Eddin, nephew of Saladin, at the head of the bravest enemies, led 
on the ‘Turks, at the head of whom were seen the Mameluke guard of Saladin, 
distinguished by their yellow banner. So vehement was their onset, that it 
ploughed deep into the Crusaders’ ranks ; and they had need of the presence 
and example of Richard, before whom no Saracen could stand, and whom the 
contemporary chronicles compare to a reaper cutting down corn. At the mo- 
ment when the Christians, again victorious, resumed their march towards Assur, 


was mainly owing to the extraordinary qualities of one man. 
I, is hard to say whether the heroism of Richard Ceeur de Lion has been 
most celebrated in Europe or in Asia. Like Solomon, Alexander the CGireat,|| 


Haroun El aschid, Charlemagne, and Napoleon, his fame has taken root as! lowed only by fifteen knights, he flew to the 


the Mussulinans, impelled by despair, again attacked their rear-guard. Rich- 
ard, who had twice repulsed the enemy, no sooner heard the outery, than, fol- 
seene of combat, shouting aloud 


deeply in the East as in the West, among his enemies as his friends ; among the! |the war-cry of the Christians—* God protect the Holy Sepulchre’ ‘The bra- 


followers of Mahomet as the disciples of the Cross. If he is the hero of Euro-| 
om romance,—if he is the theme of the ‘Troubadour’s song, he is not less cele-| 

rated among the descendants of the Saracens ; his exploits are not less eagerly, 
chanted in the tents of the children of Ishmael. ‘To this day, when an Arab’s 
steed starts at a bush in the desert, his master asks him if he expects to see 
Richard issue from the covert. He possessed that surprising personal strength 
and daring valour which are so highyl prized by warriors in all rude periods, and! 
united with those qualities, that singleness of heart and “ bonhommuie” of dispo- 
sition, which, not less powerfully im the great, win upon the hearts of men. 
His chief qualities—those which have given him his deathless fame—undoubted- 
ly were his heroic courage, extraordinary personal strength, and magnanimity 
of mind. But if his cathpaigns with Saladin are attentively considered, it will 
appear that he was also yh ag general ; and that his marvellous successes were 
as much owing to his conduct as a commander ashis prowess asaknight. This 
is more particularly conspicuous, in the manner in which he conducted his then 
sorely diminished army from Acre to within sight of- Jerusalem, surrounded as! 
it was the whole way by prodigious clouds of Asiatic horse, headed by the re-| 
doubtable Saladin. Beyond al! doubt he would, but for the defection of Philip! 
Augustus and France, have wrested Palestine from the Infidels, and again plan- 
ted the Cross on Mount Calvary, despite the whole forces of the East, led by 
their ablest and most powerful sultans. His griefat not being able to accom- 
plish this glorious object is well described by Michaud— 


vest followed their king ; the Mussulmans were dispersed at the first shock, and 
their army, then a third time vanquished, would have been totally destroyed, 
had not night and the forest of Assur sheltered them from the pursuit of the 
enemy. As it was they lost eight thousand men, including thirty-two of their 
bravest emirs slain ; while the victory did not cost the Christians a thousand 
men. Among the wounded was Richard himself, who was slightly hurt in the 
breast. But the victory was prodigious, and if duly improved by the Crusaders,. 
without dissension or defection, would have decided the fate of Palestine and of 
that Crusade.”—Hist. des Croisades. 

These extracts convey a fair idea of M. Michaud’s power of description and 
merits as an historian. He cannot be said to be one of the highest class. He 
does not belong to the school who aim at elevating history to its loftiest pitch. 
The antiquarian school never have, and never will do so. ‘The minute observa- 
tion and prodigious attentions to detail which their habits produce, are inconsis- 
tent with extensive vision. The same eye scarcely ever uuites the powers of the 
microscope and the telescope. He has neither the philosophic mind of Guizot, 
nor the pictorial eye of Gibbon ; he neither takes a luminous glance like Robert- 
son, nor sums up the argument of a generation in a , like Hume. We 
shall look in vain in his pages for a few words diving into the human heart such 
as we find in Tacitus, or splendid pictures riveting every future age as in Livy. 
He is,rather an able and animated abridger of the chronicles, than an_ historian. 
Bui in that subordinate, though very important department, his merits are of a 
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work— 


“‘Gesta De per Francos,”* 


THE OLD MANORIAL CHAMBER. 
BY ALFRED CROWQILL. 
THE REFLECTIONS OF THE PIER-GLASS. 

The polished philosophy of the small-sword made me smile, from its strong 
assimilation to that of many mortal blades; at its conclusion, I listened anx- 
iously for some one to break the silence. | was not long kept in suspense, for 
a low and silvery voice filled the chamber. 1 could not discover, at first, from 
what object it proceeded, until the few opening words betokened the pier glass 
to ve the speaker. 

“My memoirs may not prove uninteresting,” said the glass, “ for nothing has 
passed by me during my existence, without having been compelled to pay me a 
tribute, by giving me the advantage of its reflection, and leaving, as it were, its 
every action to be registerea faithfully on my tablets. I have, im fact, been the 
repository of the most delicate secrets. Young coquets have consulted me 
upon the arrangement of a love-lock, when apparently only listening to the sigh- 
ing of a love-sick swain. “ Passe” beauties have trusted me with the secret of 
rouge-box, false ringlets, and paddings. Old beaux have made me solely privy 
to the nice arrangement of an artificial tooth, and the artful delusion of a killing 
false whisker. ” Bot oh! the greatest delight of my existence has been, the 


{oem to receive its purity. 

But more beautiful than all, was the bright vision that fell — me ; the fair 
‘cousin stood before me, wild flowers were twined in her long hair, beneath her 
‘hat, and her young pliant form was shown to advantage by her elegant riding 
costume ; she looked around as if disappointed at seeing the chamber unoccu- 
| pied, for she had evidently intended to surprise her cousin with an early visit, 
| but the blush soon revelled in her cheek as he entered, and seized the morning 
'kiss. She presented him with a boquet of spring flowers ; delightful was it to 
|'behold those two young and pure beings stand irresolute before each other, 
|\whilst the mantling colour of their cheeks told each other the secret of their 
| hearts, that morning I heard the first avowal of love, the blush of innocence 
was reflected in me. Ah! how seldom has it beenepeated ; | rejoiced in their 
| rejoicing, and I became dull as they departed from my surface. 


Wedding lights were multiplied by me, I almost reeled by the continued sue- 
| cession of beauties as they whirled past, to be mine only for a moment; the 
| strains of joyous music vibrated through my frame, and I felt supremely happy, 

for my two favourites were one ; but I trembled as I beheld the dark form of 
| my master’s friend, gliding, the gayest of the gay, amidst the merry throng, he 


sweet, killing, coquetting looks, that have been practised before me, to be af-, looked to me like a storm-cloud, ready to burst with mischief on those around 


terwards levelled upon some half caught swain. [| bore it as well as | could! 
It was cruel! but I had my revenge, by knowing that what I had taught, 
worked successfully against the peace of my rival. I felt myself smile, when 


him ; the lights faded, and the fairy feet at last grew tired, and I was alone. ; 
| Months flew by, and a shadow fell upon the young face of my master, for his 
evil genius still hovered about him, but carefully shunned the house, where the 


I thought that I had been the first to receive the unpress of her beautiful purity of its young mistress made a coward of him, and he sought other places 


form. 


|'to carry on his nefarious schemes. One night my master was brought to the 


My birth was, I believe, Venetian, but I remember nothing distinctly until 1) panor-house apparently intoxicated, a thing which in those wassailing days, he 
found myself placed im my present situation with my first master, a dashing aq always avoided ; the tears fell from the eyes of the young wife, as she be- 
cavalier ; the gilding of my beautiful frame tried, but in vain, to outvie me by! held him she loved unconscious of her attentions, and her grief. His wine had 
its brilliancy, but though magnificent in itself, it had not my imnate knowledge| been drugged. 


of the world. I flattered every one who approached me, and I therefore got 
countenanced by all the vain, who, I assure you, form a great majority, if not) 
the whole of humanity. 

Of the good old days then I will speak, when my aforesaid master’s roof-tree) 
was darkened with the smoke of the right royal fires of hospitality, where the; 
wanderer had his warm nook, and his share from the reeking spit ; and the ser-| 
vants, from the grey-haired old man to the pert hawking-boy, looked upon ser- 
vice as an inheritance ; and truly it was so, for the old servant's child, was as; 
certam of being servant to the young heir, as the young heir of inheriting the! 
plentiful estate of his father. ‘I'he first thing J reflected on, worth notice, was. 
the bold, manly, open countenance of my young master. He stood before me| 
and looked himself full in the face ; his heart beamed in his fine hazel eyes ; he! 
smoothed with youthful pride the soft downy moustache which hardly covered) 
his lip, and gracefully arranged the deep crimson feather of his hat, which was! 
placed with a jaunty air over the most luxuriant auburn curis ; he might have! 
been twenty or less, I do not exactly know, for it was the first tame | had seen 
him. Soon came peeping over his shoulder a most lovely face : it was the per- 
fection of feminine beauty ; she was a mere girl, whose light hair flowing in beau-| 
tiful confusion over her ivory forchead and neck, was more charming, from bemg) 
careless and unstudied, her deep blue eyes were swimming with joyousness, ts) 
she placed her face beside his, and exclaimed, } 

“ Faith, good cousin, have 1 caught you, Narcissus-like, courting your own) 
shadow, and throwing away your killing looks upon that cold glass, when so 
many eyes are weeping to look upon you; come, knight ef the mirror, | and my) 
nymphs await you m the park, so follow me, | summon you by a most potent) 
spell,—your own vanity.” 

She bounded through the door into the park, followed by my youthful master,) 
threatening kisses of revenge. I envied the rascal, and regretted that | could! 
not hold forever two such bright visions. Hardly had they gone, when the tall) 
figure of a cavalier darkened my suriace ; as he was followmg stealthily in the, 
footsteps of the two cousins, his own unexpected reflection startled hin, he| 
turned suddenly towards me. His fuce was magnificent, his moustache like the 
raven’s wing, but his eyes were grey, and shifted with an uneasy motion. As 
he stepped for a moment to arrange his sword knot, he seemed feariul of even 
looking himself in the face, he passed from before me and left me to my own 
reflections. [ felt relieved ; he was my master’s boon companion; he could 
change his hues like the snake, chaunt his merry canzonettes, sing a war song 
with eathusiastic ardour, or a love song with all the pathetic tenderness of # 
lover, without possessing either. 

In the evening, my whole surface was filled with the reflection of wine, 
blushing fruit, and rich viands. My master and his friend were playfully pitch- 
ing dice upon a large silver salver. ‘They seemed careless of the play, again 
and again they threw, and my young master’s ring’ng laugh proclaimed his suc- 
cess, which was borne with equal good humour by his jovial antagonist ; but 
soon the wine joined in the game, and the throws became [amene ; the friend's 
hand glided behind him, and he took most dexterously some dice, that had lain 


} 


unperceived by ine, from a small table at my foot. Fortune declared against Lowen fine proud lip 


| The next morning the friend came with a bold front, and claimed large sums 
from my astonished master, which he had lost to him the previous evening; a 


| warm altercation ensued, upon his producing bonds with the tremulous signature 


jof my master affixed to them ; the claim appeared like a hideous dream to him, 
for as yet he had not perfectly recovered the effects of the overpowering drugs 
‘he had taken in the wine. ‘The amount of the debt of honour was terrible to 
look upon, and in incontrovertible black and white showed the madness of the 
‘preceding evenmg. Ruin appeared inevitable ; the thought of his young con- 
fiding wife was maddening, but how to avoid the blow’? the man who demanded 
on the part of himself and associates so ruinous a sum, was of unblemished 
fame, and of honourable though impoverished family ; yet why did he tamely 
stand by, and behold the friend for whom he expressed the greatest affection, 
ruin himself while in a state that made him unconscious of his acts. Bitter and 
indignant were the words that flowed from my master’s trembling lips, the vil- 
lain dared not raise his eyes, for his coward soul shrunk within him, until stung 
by the well-deserved reproaches and taunts of his injured friend, his rage be- 
‘came unbounded, and in the unguarded moment of passion, he laid his black 
heart bare before my mistaken and astounded master; too sure did he see the 
precipice at his feet, the rum of himself, and of one he held dearer than him- 
self, and his utter powerlessness to prove the baseness of his destroyer, who 
‘simled with a bitter scornful sneer, as he felt his own security, and the despair 
lof his victim. 

As they stood with flashing eyes, and the dark blood of passion staining their 
foreheads, my young mistress, calm, and as beautiful as an angel of mercy, 
stood suddenly between them. She waved them apart, they retreated and stood 
abashed before her. 

“Husband,” said she, turning affectionately to my master, and placing her 
small hand-within his trembling one, “1 know all. For you, sir,” continued 
she, approaching so as to confront her husband's traitor-friend, “1 know you. 
You are a villain, and a fou! stain upon the escutcheon of an honourable family ; 
for their sakes I will not blast you with the world, but dare to enforce one of 
those bonds you now hold m your hand, or take them from this room, and I will 
jexpose you to the infamy you deserve. 
| ‘The villain glared upon her like a tiger preparing to leap; the indignity was 
‘so startling and sudden, that it almost paralysed him; at last by a violent effort 
lhe recovered his self-possession, and bowing with mock respect, he replied, 
| Madam, I do not wonder that you should feel very poignantly the disagree 
able and dangerous situation in which your husband’s weakness has placed yon ; 
ibut the character which you have been pleased to fix upon me remains to be 
‘proved. ‘The grumbling of losers will not find muqh faith m the world. Had 
your sex been different, | would have answered the foul calumny with my 
lsword; but, as you are a woman, | will answer You with these parchment 
lweapons in my hand, and throw back upon you the: oblogquy with which you 
‘have dared to load my untarnished name. ‘This houSe is mine, as fast as the 
jlaw can bind it. Expect no merey. My revenge shall be justice to myself.” 
| Unmoved was that beautiful face, except by a slight curl of scorn that’flitted 


my master ; I watched with intense interest as the friend alternately placed the | « Boaster !” replied she, “one breath of mine would drive you for ever frot 


and fair dice behind him, what would [ have given for a tongue, but a 
slight form grew upon me, and I beheld the beautiful cousin noiselessly gazing 
upon the pair; the friend’s back being towards her, he was unconscious of the 


the world you love so much, and make you an outcast from the society that is 
lyour very life. Fool! look! and let your own eyes read your condemnation.” 
‘As she spoke she unclosed her fair white hand, and discovered to the trembling 


addition to the company ; her quick eye soon discovered his manouvre, and villain TWo LoapEeD pice broken in her palm. “ An old and faithful servant saw 


upon his placing his false dice behind him after his own throw, she seized them 


your mancuvre reflected in that glass,” continued she, and pointed towards me, 


and passed through the glass door of the room; the treacherous hand felt in «he hastened to inform me, and | secured these little dumb witnesses. Now, 


vain for the false dice ; a sudden sickness came over him, he would play no 


* « The doings of God by tho Franks.” 


sir, decide your own fate.” 


His eyes glared for a moment, and his ashy face trembled convulsively, when, 
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very high order. He is faithful, accurate, and learned ; he has given a succinct! !more ; my master pressed him to try the air. No! the traitor dared not leave 
and yet interesting detail, founded entirely on original authority, of the wars of) the room; a glass of water he thought would recover him; my master would 
two centuries. Above all, his principles are elevated, his feelings warm, his ||fetch it with his own hand, which was what the adept wished. The moment 
mind lofty and generous. Ue is worthy of his subject, for he is entirely free of ‘that he had left, the hurried search amused me ; terror-stricken at finding no 
the grovelling utilitarian spirit, the disgrace and the bane of the age in which he! trace of the dice, he stood confounded 
writes. His talents for description are very considerable, as will be apparent) My master returned, but the pure water did not recover him ; they retired, 
from the account we hope to give in a future number of his highly interesting) and the lights were extinguished ; deep in the night a light faintly illumined me, 
travels to the principal scenes of the Crusades. It is only to be regretted, that! and | beheld a figure crawling with anxious scrutmy all around upon the rich 
in his anxiety to preserve the fidelity ofhis narrative, he has so frequently res-) carpet, but with no success, which of course I knew to be impossible. I saw 
trained it, and given us rather descriptions of scenes taken from the old chroni-| his disturbed countenance by the light of the small taper placed upon the floor, 
cles, than such as his own observations and taste could have supplied. But) which threw a gigantic dark shadow at his back, as if the fiend who ruled his 
still his work supplies a great desideratum in European literature ; and if not! black heart was embodied and hovering over him. A deep oath burst from his 
the best that could be conceived, is by much the best that has yet appeared on) lips as he quitted the chamber with a full feeling of his msecurity 
| the subject. And it is written in the spirit of the age so finely expressed in Days passed ere I again beheld one of the, to me, interesting two; it was 
the titleygiven by one of the most interesting of the ancient chroniclers to his’ bright early morning, the sweet breeze floafed in through the open doors and 
| windows, the birds filled the air with gushing melody, and the sun shone co- 
Po quettishly through the stained glass, as if pleased with its borrowed dyes; it 
was such a morning as would make the bad man sigh, and look back with re- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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May 9, 


dashing the parchments on the floor, he rushed from the chamber, and my be- 
wildered master was folded in the arms of his preserver. 

Some long time elapsed after this stirring scene before I again beheld the 
fair and loved form of my mistress; when one morning she approached me, 
leaning feebly on the armof her husband. ‘The roses had fled from her cheek ; 
but a sweet smile played upon her lip, in answer to his happy look. He placed 
her tenderly in the chair to inhale the sweet morning air, that breathed lightly 
through the window, full of odour from the surrounding jessamine and honey- 
suckles. He left her for a moment. 
again beholding her loved figure, when he returned, bearing something im his 
arms. Guess my delight when he turned back the rich lace coverings, and dis- 
covered a sleeping infant, so pure, so blooming, that earth seemed to have no 
claim init. He held it playfully towards me, when two bright azure eyes 
turned upon me. I beheld their firstborn! 


If I were to attempt to relate too circumstantially the whole of the lives of 


I was quite occupied by the delight of 


any that have passed before me, I should take the place of more worthy narra- 
tors. 
most worthy of your attention. Suffice it to say, that in the course of time! 
many bold boys and bright-haired girls gambolled before me, and filled the mea-| 
sure of my happiness. The lightness left the foot of the fair mother, and the 
father grew more staid in his gait ; but still with the same fond hearts and cheer- 
ful smiles did they minister to the happiness of each other. 

About the time I commence my next epoch rebellion stalked over the land, 
and dark hypocrites slew their brothers with holy prayers upon their lips ; and 
sought amidst the words of mercy for the commands to shed blood. My master 
girded on his sword, and flew to the field of honour, leaving his weeping wife 
surrounded by. her wailing family, and a few serving-men to protect them, in case 
of need. The house soon became dark and desolate, as every precaution had 
been taken by barricading the doors and windows, and bringing in provision, that 
they might not lack food should they be besieged. Watch and ward were duly 
kept by the anxious mother; who wandered through the chambers, with a pale 
; anxious face, to see that all was ordered as it should be. By her side al- 

ways hovered her eldest boy,—a noble-looking child of fourteen; who, with his! 
arm fondly around his loved mother, seemed to claim to protect and cherish one 
so dear to all. The grey-haired steward tottered after them, as if he alone 
were answerable to the master for the well-being and safety of his dear mistress 
and family. He seemed to have banished sleep from his old eyes ; for, with the 
feverish anxiety of age, he would wander about in the dark hours, to see to the 
defences, and that no one slept upon his post ; for every hour brought some ca- 
lamitous news of the King’s losses, and the bloody successes of the rebel sol- 
diers. The kine were driven from their pastures to victual the house; the 
shepherd threw by his crook, and grasped the sword, to stain his hands with the) 
blood of his brother. The farmer sowed not his fields ; for, who could say who 
should reap them! The bell of prayer no longer sounded from the old ivied 
steeple of the village church; for the truant flock dared not seek their pastor. 
A breathless pause of terror fell upon all, as they expected every hour to see 
the tuoodseeker’s foot defile their peaceful thresholds. Day after day did the 
devouring tide roll on from its dark source, and swallow up some brave and de-| 
voted family. Hope at last forsook those who hitherto had thought that their) 

uiet and retired spots amidst the hills would escape the general bloodshed | 
But, no; every brave man’s name, who had stood forward to protect his sove-| 
reign, was registered for blood, and his peaceful home and family destroyed, as 
the sure means of deterring others from following his bold example. 

A double anxiety was working at the heart of my mistress,—the fear for the 
safety of her brave absent husband, and the security of the dear cherubs who) 
clustered around her knees. Yet her courage revived as she looked upon the 
handful of brave men who she knew held her family’s honour and welfare as| 
their own, and whose courage was that of the love that has no self; and unal-| 
loyed by the base feeling of the hireling swordsman. Her home was theirs ; 
and her life, and that of her family, were to them more than theirs. 

The soft twittering of the birds announced the coming dawn, and a roseate 
tint fell faintly on the edges of the cold, grey night clouds, as the tired sentinel 
started from his half-dreamy state, and partly unclosed the ponderous shutter of 
the deeply embayed window, and peeped cautiously out. A slight rushing sound 
struck upon the ear. He gazed; and beheld a body of horse approaching 
through the avenue, in the almost phantom-like light of the early morning. He 
pres the shutter ; but, before he could summon the household a trumpet sent 
forth a shrill sound, which rang and echoed through the deep woods, until its 
faint wails died away in the distant hills, as though the peaceful sylvan deities 
wailed in despair at the arrival of the despoilers. 

The dreaded moment had come ; but no heart quailed. Brown hands clutched 
each other, with a brotherly promise in the palm, as the pale lady and her child- 
ren stood in the midst of the few bold hearts who to protect them had registered 
their promises in heaven, to be redeemed only with their lives. She bade them 
unclose the window wide, that she might see and be seen by the summoner. 
Upon her appearance he approached beneath the windows, and in a loud tone 
demanded the surrender of the house into the hands of the Parliamentary troops, 
with free egress and imiaunity to all within the house that did not resist, ex- 
cepting only herself and children, who were to be escorted under a guard to the 
quarters of the Lieutenant-Geueral, for him to bestow them as he should think 
best fit for the good of the country. A grim smile passed from one to the other 
of the servants as they heard this, at the same time looking quietly to the fit 

state of their arms, in a manner which boded no easy conquest to the summon- 
e 


Ts. 

She looked for a moment upon the soldier ere she answered, then, casting} 
aside the woman that fluttered at her heart, boldly replied, —*‘ Go back,”’ said she, 
«to the bold man who disposes of our lives before be has them in his power; 1 
cannot answer him as | would a brave soldier, but as a renegade and a thief, 
who, like other scum, has been thrown up in these troublous times, to vex the 
land, and disgrace the name of Englishmen. Why not send his name, if it be 
an honourable one, which heaven forbid ; but it is only men who are unknown 
in the times of honour or virtue, that in the times of anarchy or bloodshed be- 
come famous for their jnfamy. Tell the recreant that words will not add to his 
conquests or his fame ; bold hearts wait around me, who will teach him the va- 
lue of the double-proof armour of a rightful cause and a clear conscience ; tell 
him it is a woman defends her children and her husband's rights, that he may 
know the great honour that will attach to his success.” As she concluded, she 
closed the window, and the soldier rode back to his troop. 

A volley soon shattered the casements , the mistress clung to her boy with a 
momentary shrinking, but bade the women seek a e of safety with the other 
children, which order the terrified maidens quickly obeyed. e old steward, 
with discretion, arr his force, and commenced firing from the windows 


I shall therefore state only epochs therein that may be interesting and) 


upon the assailants, who kept up a continual assault upon every exposed point. 


His young master stood by his side, and loaded the guns as quickly as they 
were discharged. The assailants were rather startled at their warm reception, 
and sought the cover of the wood, for they only expected to find an unprotected 
manor-house, ill guarded in the known absence of the master, instead of which, 
a well-directed fire thinned their ranks, and taught them caution. 

A short pause gave breathing time to the besieged, who were as yet unhurt. 
The old steward crept towards the shattered casement to observe the motions 
of the besiegers, and had just raised his white head above the sill, when a ball 
struck him im the forehead. He started to his feet, but no word escaped his 
lips. He extended his hand towards his mistress, and fell a corpse, with a look 
which seemed to say, “ My life was of a piece, spent in your service, dying at 
your feet. ‘The dark blood stained his silver hair. As the boy raised his head, 
some few drops fell upon the child’s pure white hand ; he did not shudder, but, 
closing the old man’s eyes, took the firelock from his grasp, and stood at the win- 
dow to revenge him. The mother’s trembling hand was hastily extended to 
drag him from his dangerous post, but she instantly drew back, as she saw the 
fire flash in his eye with a look so like his father; the colour mantled in her 
cheeks, and the proud feeling at his courage conquered the more tender one. 
The rattle of the musketry became loud and continuous, and told fatally upon 
the occupants of the manor-house, until only one man was left in that portion 
occupied by the mistress and her son, for their small number hardly showed 
sufficient force over the great extent of the building. This brave fellow was 
wounued more than once, and at last he sunk upon his knees from exhaustion. 
My mistress rushed to him, and putting some wine to his lips, bound the most 
serious of his wounds. Although unable to stand, he still aided his young mas- 
ter, by loading the pieces for him, and directing him for his safety. 

In the midst of the turmoil, a side pannel suddenly opened, and a soldier ene 
tered. His plume and sash betokened him an officer of the rebel force. My 
mistress started as he entered, and thrust her boy beneath the cover of the deep 
velvet hangings, and boldly confronted the intruder. He first looked cautiously 
round, and perceiving, as he thought, no one living but herself, approached her 
with a confident air. He was a man of middle age ; his hair silvery white, as 
was his deep moustache ; his countenance, bronzed almost to blackness, looked 
most repulsive from the extreme lightness of hiseyes. He gazed for a moment 
on the lady before he spoke. 

“ Lady,” said he, “your defence is unavailing. I, who stand before you, 
know every turn and entrance of the building. I have ventured my life to save 
you, for as sure as the defence is continued, so will the fate of all concerned be 
terrible, and no power will save the inmates from the revengeful brutalities of 
the soldiery. Yield, therefore, for you are in my power, for by the same en- 
trance can | admit my whole force.” 

My mistress looked intently upon the speaker. When he ceased, she placed 
her hand upon his sleeve, and replied,— 

«Sir, one call of mine would bring a dozen brave men to my rescue, and ere 
you had gained yonder secret door, as many bullets would be in your body, and 
if it contains as cowardly and base a heart as it once did,—for I cannot be mista- 
ken in the man who once before, as the friend of my husband, had nearly wrecked 
the peace of that husband and his family,—fit companion, noble sir, are you for 
the hireling curs who rush with fire and sword to exterminate all that are better 
and greater than themselves. Can you suppose I have any fear of the man who 
attacks women and children, and dares not approach until the absence of one, 
by whose honourable sword he is unworthy to fall, gives him comparative safety. 
You are in my power,” exclaimed she, as, suddenly seizing him by the wont 
she attempted to drag him further from the door by which he had entered. He, 
in turn, seized her by the trembling hands, and, placing his convulsed face close 
to her’s, whispered, in a snake-like hissing voice— 

“Foolish woman, to load with contumely 4 man whom you have already 
branded beyond his power of endurance. For revenge have I taken up the 
sword, that | might have the power to crush those who have so long held me 
under their feet, and to blast my enemy with a fiery wrong—your dishonour ! 
to which your death, and that of all your children, would be preferable, even to 
him whose existence is enwrapt in yours. I have sought and watched, and I 
have succeeded. Aridst this horrid din your cries are useless, and | triumph.” 
He seized her round her slender waist, and dragged her towards the secret 
door. Her screams for help were drowned in the tumult of the shouts and firing, 
but her brave boy suddenly sprung from amidst the folds of the curtain, and 
took from the hands of the dying domestic a loaded piece, and approached the 
ravisher. He glared for a moment with astonishment on the bold boy; then, 
with a demoniac smile, snatched a pistol from his belt and fired ; but, being en- 
cumbered by the almost distracted mother, missed his object ; but ere the smoke 
of the first pistol had risen above his head, an answering report rang through the 
chamber, and the mother slipped from his convulsed arms. For a moment he 
stood erect, with his sinister eyes fixed upon the pair, his hands vainly striving 
to. reach the hilt of his sword ; his tall form bent, and he fell to the floor with a 
groan of despair. The retributive shot had reached his heart. 

A dead silence reigned in the chamber as those two trembling beings gazed 
upon the features of their treacherous enemy. The almost total silence startled 
my mistress from her trance-like feeling. Presently a shout arose upon the-air, 
and a few dropping shots betokened the retreat of the besiegers ; the ring of 
many hoofs sounded on the gravel approach; a few moments of breathless 
anxiety elapsed, when hurried feet seemed crowding on the staircase ; the door 
flew open, and the noble form of my master rushed into the room, followed by 
a host of brave comrades ; his fond wife was encircled in his arms, with a prayer 
of thanksgiving for her safety ; he then turned to his boy, whose fair brow was 
blood-stained ; fearing that he was wounded, he started with alarm, but what 
was his astonishment as the mother pointed, with a proud smile, at the body of 
the villain at their feet. The gallant story was soon told, and the young hero 
wept in his father’s arms, for even, in such a cause, his pure and innocent spirit 
trembled at the shedding of blood. ‘ 


COMTEMPORARY ORATORS. 
EARL GREY. 

The Whigs recognise the principle of an hereditary succession even in party 
leadership : an office under government and ultimately a seat in the cabinet, 
with occasionally an advance in the peerage, are as certainly secured by a kind 
of law of entail to the in, oame, who turns his attention to ‘politics, as is 
his paternal estate. Public honours and power, under the favouring forms of 
the constitution, have become, to a few families, almost a private property. 
We do not say that they inherit these things without deserving them ; far from 
it: the sons of the great Whig families have often develo into statesmen, © 
becoming by the force of their talents entitled to fresh honours ; and in their 
turn founding new families, all with the like claims on their party. But they 
certainly have had a preference in the first start into life which bas not been en- 


| 
| 
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joyed by commoners generally, nor even by the scions of other noble families held in common. His mind becomes imbued with them. If he began in play, 
professing, perhaps, liberal politics, but not being within the charmed circle. An he ends in earnest. Men fresh from the factory or the desk are, he finds, aa 
exclusiveness in the distribution of offices, and the initiation into the service of well versed in affairs as he : nay, some of them almost equal him in his school 
the state, has characterised the Whig party since it first becaine possessed of learning and his oratory. There is no patent, no privilege, im talent. If he 
wer under the constitutional form of government ; nor, until the bold offer of would be a great man, he must work, too,-work with the head and heart. He 
Tord John Russell to Mr. Cobden, of an office under government, when that too, competes in the noble strife, tasks his intellect, trains his powers, to rise to 
noble lord was forming an administration on the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, the height of statesmanship and eloquence—to make his personal warrant his 
before introducing his free-trade plan, has there been any material symptom of a social superiority. His heart, too, warms in the contest ; insensibly he becomes 
relaxation of that rigid rule of almost family preference. Mr. Macaulay's eleva+ jmore national, less exclusive. Nay, by the time he enters the exclusive walls, 
tion to the cabinet is a brilliant exception ; but the ground of his promotion has |the privileged assembly. he almost wishes he could dispense with his rights. 
been, as we have shewn, exceptional also. ‘Acted upon thus by public feeling in the Lower House, he reacts upon it. By 
On the other hand it is a singular fact, that the party in the state whose prin- |his example of liberalism (not political but social) he makes them love the aris- 
ciples are generally declared to be as exclusive as those of the Whigs are assert- tocratic. And how can democracy shew itself where the futare nobles of the 
to be liberal ; a party which numbers in its ranks more of the aristocracy of |land are to be found stretching the most free of all free constitutions almost to 
the country, and a less proportion of the commercial and the democratic interests ; jits extreme point of tension ! 
has always been remarkable for throwing open its arms to talent wherever it was | But, if the country gains by this system of political training, it is attended 
to be found, and for bestowing the most valuable offices in the state upon dis- |with some disadvantages to the individual statesman or orator who is thus re- 
tinguished persons, more on account of their intellectual merit than of their no- |moved to the Upper House. Men who have made a great figure in the House 
ble blood. ‘of Commons often fail in the House of Lords. ‘The habits, the tone of think- 
Earl Grey and Lord Viscount Morpeth, the eldest son of the Earl of Carlisle, jing, the style of eloquence, that are adapted to the one do not suit the other. 
are, at the present time, next to Lord John Russell, the two most prominent in-'| What wonder, if a man, who has laboriously trained himself up to one standard, 
heritors of the political heirloom of Whig influence. ‘The career of each has in |should be at fault when suddenly required to adapt himself to another quite dif- 
several respects run parallel to that of the other : their claims on their party are ferent! Lord Brougham has in this respect succeeded admirably in effecting 
as nearly as possible equal : their talents, allowing for certain differences of 


‘the transformation from the commoner into the peer. At first, he was not aware 
character, about which nore hereafter, are as nearly as possible equal also : jof this necessity of his new position, and some very strange scenes occurred ; 


their public services, although in diflereut spheres of action, have borne the |but now he is quite another man. It is not every one, however, that has the 


same proportion : they were born in the same year: they entered parliament 
in the same year, each fora nomination borough, and, within a very few months: 


same plasticity of mind : and hence that very usual question, when a popular 
leader becomes elevated to the peerage, “ How will he dom the Lords ?” 


of each other, they secured the representation of a great county: each has} Earl Grey has of late been very often made the subject of this question ; 
shewn a marked independence of individual character, while in the main paying partly because, by the death of his celebrated parent, he has been so recently 
due homage to the claims of party ; each has earned a reputation, both for ora- jraised to the Upper House, and partly because it is generally understood that an 
torical skill and official capability, in the House of Commons ; so that they are jattempt will be made to elevate him to the position of leader of the Whigs in 
qualified, not by their hereditary rank merely, but also by their talents and stand-|/the House of Peers, on the Marquis of Lansdowne hereafter resigning in his 


ing, to take a leading part in the House of Peers. In fact, these two noblemen, 
present themselves in marked and almost natural contrast. 
The practice of sending the eldest sons of peers, who hold by courtesy titles, 
of nobility, into the House of Commons as representatives of the people, is one, 
of the most singular of those compromises which are the very essence of politi- 
cal and social life in England. Of the advantage derived by the public from 
this arrangement there cannot be the slightest doubt. A senate composed of 
men inexperienced in public affairs, from their very station comparatively ignom, 
ant of public wants, aud who would legislate more by their will than their reason, | 
without being subjected to restraint or responsibility,—such a body of privileged, 
dictators would be almost as dangerous as a purely democratic assembly.’ 
Their laws would have no moral sanction. However the constitution might as-) 
sert or strive to enforce their claim to hereditary wisdom, certain it is that the 
merest crudities of a purely popular representative would find more willing sup-, 
port from the people than the most elaborate productions of such king-made ora-, 
cles. But when they have previously served and undergone training in the 
House of Commons, they have secured a personal as well as a legal claim on 
the respect of the nation. ‘They are thenrecognised by their deeds, not by) 
their titles only. ‘The history of the chief party contests of their time is a re-, 
cord of their speeches and votes : they are identified in the minds of the people, 
of whatever classes,—Tory, Whig, or Radical, it is all the same—with the 
triumph of some favourite principle ; or it may be only with defeats which are) 
not the less cherished, for they are looked upon as the precursors of future vic-| 
tories. Long before the time comes at which in the order nature they are ele-| 
vated to the peerage, their intellectual and political standing becomes ascertain- 
ed, and they take a position at once. ‘Their claim comes backed by the suffrage) 
of the public ; and it is yielded to at once. The most active among the peers, 
those most entitled by rank and experience in the Upper House to hold perma-, 
nently the lead on either, at once give way when one of these chosen men of 
the House of Commons comes up with his certificate of superiority. 
Besides the education in practical statesmanship which young noblemen so. 
situated receive during a few years’ campaigning u: the House of Commons, a) 
moral influence is exercised over them which is also of the highest advantage to) 
the nation. ‘They learn both by precept and example the value of public opinion,| 
that indefinite but omnipotent and omnipresent sort in the political affairs of 
free countries. Few greater calamities can befall a nation than a necessary) 
separation and antagonism, both of feeling and of interest, between the privileg-, 
-ed and the unprivileged classes. If a nobility so situated be high-spirited, pow-) 
erful, and deeply imbued with a sense of hereditary right, they will restlessly, 
strive at an oligarchical tyranny. Revolution, in states so situated, is always 
more than a possibility, and democracy lours in the distance. On the other| 
hand, if this privileged and isolated nobility be not animated by the higher range, 
of ambitious motives, they will, from combining too much leisure with too much 
wealth, become depraved in their moral habits, spreading the poison of a vicious 
example through the whole social system. Of each evil, history, past and pre-, 
sent, affords too many fatal instances. ‘There must be a safety-valve for the 
passions, whether political or personal. In our system it is provided. The 
young noble, by the law and the constitution a commoner, can only obtain his 
right to sit and speak in the representative assembly by an appeal, more or less) 
real and sincere, to the free suffrages of the people. Coriolanus must sue for 
votes in the market-place, or his ambition will chafe, and his talents rust, while! 
meaner men sway. ‘Therefore (the simile is rade) his nose must come to the) 
grindstone. Once in parliament, emulation quells the baser passions in the, 
soul, and the whole of the intellectual and moral powers of the young aristo- 
crat according to his degree of talent and intelligeuce, are devoted to the one 
great object—distinction. That distinction can only be obtained by commanding 
blic opinion : first, that of the House, then that of the country at large. 
Forteassaly the steady character and practical genius of the British people ren- 
der appeals to political passions comparatively useless. Inthe House they are 
a ratorical flourishes, pretences to turn a period, laughed at for what 
they mean, admired for how they are expressed. In the country, they evaporate 
with the excitement of the election ; disappear, like the fleeting glories of the! 
travelling theatre, with the removal of the last plank of the hustings. It is turn- 
and-turn with such people : I am beaten to-day ; it will be yours to-morrow : 


favour that sometimes most arduous post. ‘There is reason to believe, also, that 
Earl Grey conceives himself to be, as a debater, a match for Lord Stanley,—in 
short, a sort of natural antagonist (of course, in a parliamentary sense) of that 
distinguished speaker , so that when causes now existing shall have ceased to 
operate, aad when Lord Stanley shall have assumed that position in the House 
of Lords which, in a reorganisation of parties, will become at once a right and 
a sphere of duty, Earl Grey will be enabled to stand up as the assertor of 
principles materially differing ffom those which Lord Stanly is known to enter- 
tain, and thus once more realise those old ideas of party opposition which re- 
cent events have so much tended to postpone, if not to neutralise. If these as- 
sumptions be true, if Lord Lansdowne be really disposed to yield to Earl Grey 
the management of what is certainly at the present tune the most compactly 
organised party in the country, it is a step peculiarly interesting to the people 
of England, from the great influence which the acknowledged head of a party, 
whatever may or imay not be his talents, has upon the course of legislation. It 
becomes important to inquire, Whether the probable elevation of Earl Grey to 
this high-priesthood of Whig principles be justifiable or desirable on the score 
of his possession of commanding talents, or superior political wisdom, or whe- 
ther it is only a new instance of that hereditary succession of the Whig fami- 
lies to power and honours, the prevalence of which has already been noticed? 
There is one other ground on which the promotion of Lord Grey might be 
justified, that there isno Whig in the Upper House with so many claims, 
Mere rank alone, without oratorical powers, or some commanding qualities to 
which deference would instinctively be yielded, will not in these days justify a 
man’s being placed at the head of a party. The Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
claims are not founded on his rank alone. Although his stilted and somewhat 
pompous style of oratory is now rather eut of date, yet there was a period 
when he was looked upon as one of the foremost men of his time. If he has 
scarcely fulfilled that promise of future excellence which led his contempora- 
ries to compare Lord Henry Petty with William Pitt, still his past successes 
are not forgotten ; and he has also that kind of personal weight, derived from 
his age and political experience, which inspires respect among those who have 
grown up around him, and who have for so many years stood towards him al- 
most in the relation of pupils. Setting him for the moment on one side, whe 
is there totake his place! Lord Melbourne, of course, must be jvvked upon 
as having virtually given up the contest; his name is only associated with an 
administration whose political history was, in spite of some good intentions, 
little more than a series of defeats. ‘The Marquis of Clanricarde, though at 
tumes he displays great vigour and considerable tact, fails to inspire that person- 
al respect which is necessary in a leader, Lord Normanby, although Ke has 
filled high official posts, has no weight in the House of tas The Earl of 
Clarendon is in every way superior, as a thinker and as a debater; there is the 
stamp of sterling talent in all he says and does. But he is to all appearance 
either an indolent or an unambitious man, or his ambition is confined in its ob- 
jects ; he has done too much to be altogether passed over, yet not enough to 
secure Our admiration, and induce us to fix on him as even a probable person to 
be the future head of his party. With these names, we have exhausted the 
list of Whig leaders in the House of Peers, who in any degree are prominent 
for theirtalents. The oratorical strength of the Whigs liesin the House of 
Commons ; nor is it likely that those who there exercise so much influence over 
the public mind, would be in any hurry to leave it. Lord Morpeth will, in the 
course of things, be obliged to do so; but wherever there is a choice, it is not 


iprobable that it will lie in the direction of what a popular phrase terms being 


* pitchforked.”’ If, then, Earl Grey’s personal ambition being seconded by the 
suffrages of his own party, he shall aim to take and (what would be more diffi- 


cult) to keep the lead of the Whigs in the House of Lords, it is obvious that the 


difficulties of his task will be very much diminished by the comparative me- 
diocrity of those with whom he will be placed in immediate competition. 

With the political mantle of his father, the present Earl Grey would by no 
means inherit his responsibilities. The conditions of eminence are not what 
they were twenty or thirty years ago. ‘Then, to be a party leader—of the cho- 
sen few, at least, whom history deigns to notice—implied the possession of an 
absolute mastery over the elements of political warfare. He to whom his com- 


so they laugh at each other, for the defeat that has been or is to be. Something, 
real is wanted, then, to give the yo mg peer in masquerade influence in this the | 
largest, greatest, highest permanent assembly of his fellow men that is in the, 
country. He must be well read in the laws of the past and the facts of the pre- 


= yielded precedence was distinguishable from them not merely by his ta- 
ent, but also by the tg of his talent. There was in him a marked indi- 
viduality of character ; his intellect was of such towering proportions, that like 
the stature of a giant it was confessed at once ; and all men gave way, by an 
instinct of deference, to one in whom they recognised a superior. He had not 


sent. He must not only be more philosophical than the lawyers, but also more)|to work his way to the command by slow and laborious efforts and shifting tac- 
tical than the practical men, or neither will submit to be led by him. He) tics, carrying with him the traces and the disgraces of many defeats, of many 
Feds, too, that here, where all men are equal, certain principles of freedom are! yieldings, of many compromises, such as men must suffer who seek to attain 


| 

| 
| 
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the height by the tortuous path. He took the initiative in government, stamped! |ganee, or whether it was a self-reliance, premature only in the occasion of its 


the impress of his mind upon that of his countrymen. He laid down prinei-| exhibition, can only be decided by the future conduct of Earl Grey, when his 
ples which, if they were not the creation of his own mind, were at least taken) (res, onsibilities shall have been increased, and criticism will be guided, not by 
at first-hand from the well-stored armoury of the constitution ; aid never |the little jealousies of party, but by the observation and the good sense of the 
ceased his efforts, or swerved from the course he had marked out, till he had public. 
brought his fellow-subjects either to acknowledge them as true, or, at all events,|) Earl Grey can never take the highest rank as an orator. An effective speak- 
to array themselves against him, and trust the issue to a combat in which he) ‘er, and a ready, practised debater, he already is ; but he wants those personal 
was himself at the head of his own following, and where he also secured the attributes which are so essential in completing the full charm of eloquence, that 
glory of the victory. Then, the political history of an age was written in the! there is scarcely an instance on record of a man becoming a first rate orator 
movements of parliamentary leaders: office gave power, and the real head of |without them. .Yet it would not seem that there is any necessary connexion 
a party was at once the medium of its principles, the source of its arguments, between the personal peculiarities, whether favourable or unfavourable, of a 
and the regulator of all its minutest movements. There was dignity in his 'speaker, and the intellect, the imagination, or the passions of his audience. 
high station. ‘One would suppose that mind would address itself at once to mind, that the 
Statesmen then were the pupils of statesmen till they attained their full vig-!|kindred spirit would communicate with no direct dependence on the physical 
our, till they were politically of age, and fit to begin the world for themselves. me dium. Indeed there is not any positive proof on record that physical defects, 
They had not yet become the full-grown puppets of agitators out of doors—the) whether of voice, of person, or of aspect, have neutralised the effect of eloquence 
littering tools of more hard-handed and determined men than themselves.||when the spirit that kindles it was really within a man—deep-seated in the soul. 
Things, and, to say truth, men also, have vastly changed since then. A party | The intellectual pride of nan would rather favour the opposite view, seeking 
leader is now an anomaly ; the very name itself a perversion of language. ‘The to establish the dominant power of the intellect, and making the body a mere se- 
initiative i legislation is assumed, not in the cabinet, but in the market place, |condary and subservient vehicle. But the fact is, that you seldom see a man 
or at the Hmstings. The loudest voice, the longest purse, the most self-denying! even aspiring to eminence as a speaker, much less succeeding, unless he has 
damagoguism, the most cautious audacity, the most calculating treason,—these been in some degree befriended by Nature, either in the gift of an harmonious or 
are now the qualifications for that mastership of the nation, which used till re-||sonorous voice or an imposing, or at least not unattractive countenance, and a 
cent times to be the certain property of those men alone who possessed the lof-,|tolerably well formed person. It may be that an instinct guides such men to 
tiest intellect, the most far-seeing views, the most prominent integrity of charac- |their more natural vocation, or that the predilection created by their personal 
ter, the most determined spirit in asserting and maintaining the principles in the |advantages in a first attempt nerves them to others, and so on till they attain to 
truth of which they believed, the most commanding or the most persuasive ora- that degree of excellence which would enable them to charm, even were they 
tory ; who rallied round them the sympathies of their politically-hereditary fol-| suddenly deprived of those advantages. In the case of Ear! Grey, the want of 
lowers, and were clevated to power alike by the affection of the people and the! | a prepossessing exterior, and of a flexible harmonious voice, yery materially de- 
confidence of the crown. Whatever their politics, they were to be depended |tracts from his-effectiveness as a speaker, and precludes the hope of his attain- 
upon as men; if they could not be relied on and followed for their wisdom, their jing the first rank among contemporary orators, however great may be his intel- 
consistency could be calculated on, and their principles counteracted. lectual superiority over many of them. All references to personal defects are 
But it is the perverse practice of party leaders in the present day—forced on invidious, and should certainly be as brief as possible. ‘They might, in this case 
them, perhaps, by an unhappy necessity of carrying measures by new uses of |be passed over almost entirely, but that it is desirable to correct one impression 
constitutional powers—to abandon the highest privileges of the statesman, to |which party feeling has circulated in the public mind,—that Lord Grey 1s an ill- 
destroy the noble and exalted ideal which history leaves us, and of which even tempered man. ‘That he Looks morose, even at times ill-tempered, cannot be 
memory recalls living examples. And this is as true (though, perhaps, in a'\denied ; but the tone and temper of his speeches, and his general conduct as a 
modified degree) of the Whig as of the Conservative leaders,—of the Lord Mel-| member of parliament, belie the assumption that this expression is any thing 
bournes and the Lord John Russells, as of the Sir Robert Peels and the I ord jelse than a settled form taken by his features, not from mental, but from purely 
Lyndhursts. ‘They lead but to mislead. Their oy oe of political action—}|physical causes. We think we could point to one or two noble lords, and more 
the recognition of the pressure from without—perils the credit of either their /than one or two honourable gentlemen, who are infinitely more irritable, morose, 
understanding or their character. Each great era of their political life is divi- |jaundiced with apparent disappointment, than Earl Grey, only that Nature has 
ded by an abrupt line ofdemareation. Up to a certain day, they oppose with am |given them a mask to conceal their thoughts, more perfect in its productions and 
hypocritical earnestness, or, according to their intellectual and moral idosyncracy,| |more deceitful in its expression. 
they attack with abold (almost a virulent) fierceness, certain principles and} But in spite of the load of adverse circumstances against which Earl Grey 
opinions which are before the public, whether in or out of parliament. In the |has to bear up,—notwithstanding his harsh, shrill discordant voice, his unexpres- 
mildest instances, they offer to them an obstinate obstruction. But from that! sive countenance, and features so far removed from the standard of manly beau- 
particular day they become altered men. With an earnestness which we are |ty, he has proved himself no ineffective antagonist of the chief speakers of the 
justified in supposing to be equally hypocritical, as being so sudden, they advo- day. His intellectual powers, aided by very extensive knowledge of the most 
cate the principles they before opposed, while all their virulence and fierceness |varied kind, which he can bring to bear alike upon abstract questions of policy 
are reserve? for those they have abandoned. In the milder instances, they jor the most minute affairs of daily legislation, have carried him through the na- 
‘ield with an alarming but a contemptible alacrity. To illustrate the relative) tural difficulties of his position. 
position of statesmen of the old order and of the new, one has but to compare | When he left the House of Commons he had worked himself up, by his talents 
the course of the late Earl Grey as to the question of parliamentary reform, alone to a position among the Whig speakers searcely inferior to that of Lord 
with that of Sir Robert Peel as to Roman Catholic emancipation and repeal of, Palmerston, and decidedly above that held by many others who started with 
the Corn-laws. Putting all party fecling on one side, this question is far too jhim im the race. If he had not yet arrived at that point in parliamentary im- 
important to the well-being of the country to be much longer disregarded. ‘The |portance when a member is, as amatter of course, “ expected” to speak—when 
pRiDE of public men alone, if political morality has ceased to influence them,||the debate is not considered complete till he has contributed his share to the 
must bring about a change. ' | general stock of argument or illustration—at least he seldom or never rose but 
Earl Grey’s prospects as a politician, and still more if he should be the leader'|to cast a new light on the subject, to throw down the gauntlet of opinion, to 
of the Whigs in the House of Lords, will, however, be materially advanced by||give a new and unexpected tuzn to the debate, or, at all events, to compel 
this lowering of the standard of parliamentary and political greatness. Com-||speakers who succeeded him to notice his views. W ith a very analytical mind 
pared with the giants who héve passed away, he is a dwarf in parliamentary (in this respect he stands out in favourable contrast with his contemporaries, ) 
ability ; but among the shifting shadows who play before us in the little sphere) /he was remarkably skilful in hunting out and exposing a fallacy, quite remorse- 
marked out of a blank future by the magic-lantern of a Cobden or an O'Connell, {less in controverting any proposition or opinion contrary to those principles of 
he assumes something like body and consistency. Nay, he has some qualities! |constitutional government or political economy which he holds, partly by heredi- 
of mind which, if not exactly amiable and admirable in themselves, at least! /tary descent, and partly by his own free adoption. In this pursuit he seemed to 
spring from a moral integrity which will not yield to external infuence, and,||feel a keen intellectual pleasure, as though he did it not merely as a duty to 
therthhes, indicate his possession of that firmness and frankness of character,||party, but also as a personal satisfaction to himself. His views were always 
which one would desire in either an enemy ora friend. On one ground the} /clear and defined, from his having laid down in his own mind certain principles 
public may always feel perfectly safe with Earl Grey. However unpopular his!|as to what ought to be the basis of public polity, up to which he reasoned. His i 
opinions may be, either with his own party or with the great bulk of the nation, |public course appears to have been uniformly guided by his sincere convictions, ; 
he always fearlessly avows them ; so that, as far as public discussion goes (we! whether right or wrong ; not, as in the case of some of his colleagues, by the 
speak not of cabinet squabbles), you always know the man with whom you deal. /desire to obtain popularity. If any thing, he is disposed to push the doctrines 
He will not shirk an avowal to day when it might damage him, to make it open- jof the political economists too far—to take human nature too little into ac- 
ly to-morrow, when it will be profitable. So much for the morality of his poli-| count. 
tical character ; his discretion is another affair. Perhaps his frankness may|} Forced to depend for influence as a speaker not on his personal, but on his 
sometimes be too self-seeking, bordering on the reckless. | mental powers, one consequence is that the reasoning faculty too much pre-_ 
Earl Grey has been denounced as “ crotchetty,” because, on one or two oc-| dominates. A demonstration is all-sufficient with him. No allowance is made 
casions, he had taken a course or held an opinion adverse to that of his col-| for the wants or the _weaknesses of human nature ; for temporary detracting 
leagues. That on such occasions he has sealed his verbal dissent by @ resignation) /ecauses ; for those infirmities of our race which make the perfect practical apphi- 
of his office, has afforded one guarantee of his sincerity. It may fairly be assumed! cation of abstract propositions, however true they may be, a great difficulty, if 
that a resistance or an independence which terminates in a self-chosen political! not an impossibility. He takes the “ statu quo” but little into accovnt. ' ‘hat 
martyrdom (for such is the loss of office to young ambition), is not mére intrac- | which Js to politicians generally a most important element, scarcely ¢nters into 
tability or restiveness, but that it springs from some more deeply rooted senti- |Earl Grey's calculations. With him, whatever ought to be, must be. He is 
ment. At all events, it augurs political dismterestedness, and contrasts favoura- |altogethcr too confident, not so much in himself, as in the all-sufficiency of rea- 
bly with the conduct of those who wheel round suddenly at the word of com-||son to decide on any case that may be subjected to it. He does not seem to be 
mand, voting to-day against the creed of yesterday, with a callous indiflerence! conscious of that higher wisdom which is, in most respects, above the ken of 
or an audacious infidelity. We rather dwell upon this virtue of ; Earl Grey, be- the mere reasoning faculty, being founded upon experience and strengthened by 
cause he is in want of a good word ; in the paucity of his political attractions) humility, till it becomes a kind of intellectual faith. He has none of the hi : 
he needs every favourable construction that can with any degree of decency be) losophy of Edmund Burke. He lays down excellent rinciples, but, unlike 
extended to him. In the cases just referred to, he was charged with vanity and) Lord John Russell, at inconvenient times. It is his fault to be too fond of ar- 
arrogance. As being comparatively an official subordinate, it was said that he} gument ; nay, of what a popular expression terms, not amen) “argufying.” 
thought too much of himself,—as though statesmen or public servants of the /At ymes this habit degenerates: into mere captiousness. L e Lord Denman, 
second or third degree were not entitled even to lay claim to a conscience, much /he will fix with earnestness and intensity on some minor point, which he will ele- 
less to indulge in the moral luxury of a life of hypocrisy. But cireumstances |vate into undue importance, but which a more enlarged mind would pass over 
alter cases. Earl Grey, as Lord Howick, in the House of Commons, never||as being among the necessary conditions of a proposition, to be admitted with- 
seemed to look on himself as a subordinate, except as some young prince of the! |out question. On the other hand, this disposition to cavil and dispute, to rest 
blood might play the ensign or the midshipman. From the first, he has appeared! /great questions upon trifling points, this microscopic view of constitutional prin- 
to have his eye steadily fixed on some position to which he aspired, and to have)jciples, often becomes of great public value when the rights of the subject are 
trusted to his rank, the gratitude of party, and the foree of his own intellectualjjconcerned, at a period when a general confidence in the integrity public 
energies, as the means of securing it. He scorned to be an apprentice, but}|spirit of public men leads us to acquiesce in a relaxation of those safeguards of 
rather regarded himself as one of the master’s family, ready to be taken into the! jliberty which our more suspicious ancestors watched in a spirit of obstinate ob- 


firm when his time came. Whether this spirit of independence was only arro- [struction. 


| 
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With such peculiarities of person, of temperament, and of intellectual bias, little girl between four and five years of age, was asleep in a room, part of the 
it is not wear that Eari er will be able = take the lead of the Whig party, roof of which was blown down ; she was taken out of bed and carried from 
in the House of Peers. He wants dignity, both personally and mentally. The: the port to the Grand Place still asleep, neither the noise of the explosion, the 
very qualities which made him useful as a subordinate, oz as a colleague in the falling ruins, nor the removal, having awoke her. The total loss by this melan- 
House of Commons, would unfit him for a position of command or responsibility, choly accident proved to be one hundred and one killed and thirteen wounded. 


in the Upper House. ‘The political philosophy which prevails among the peers | 
is very diferent from that chance-medley which is the natural result of popular 
election in the other place. A species of freemasonry is established there. 


‘The cause of the explosion will probably for ever remain unknown.” 
‘The origin of the French invasion is stated in connexion with an account of 
the Kasbah, or the Dey’s private apartments (now a barrack), within which is a 


They can afford better to dispense with popular fallacies. M uch more is taken, small room where was “ given the famous ‘ coup de chasse-mouche,’ an event 


for granted than in the House of Commons ; and a man like Earl Grey would) 


be apt to find his weapons get rusty for want of use, unless, indeed, he were to,| 


pregnant with consequences of such vital importance to the Dey and the regency. 
On the 27th of April, 1827, the eve of the teast of the Beyram, the diplomatic 


keep them in play by demolishing the select few whose garrulity is recognised) corps were, according to custom, presented to pay their respects to the Dey. 
and kept up for the general amusement. His sy of argumentation would, During the interview an angry discussion took place between the Dey and the 


be almost thrown away upon such men as 
Brougham ; and the principles which he used to lay down with so much author- 


consul in the face with his fan. ‘To this blow the subsequent events that have 


rd Lyndhurst, or even ty consul, which ended by the Dey in a passionate moment striking the 
| 


ity, and so little fear of contradiction, in the House of Commons, would stand! taken place are to be referred ; it cost the - his throne, drove him an exile to 


but a poor chance with the Duke of Wellington on the one hand, or the Bishops; (ae in a foreign land, caused the ruin of the 


of London or of Exeter on the other. He will find the straw-splitting system) 
of little use in the House of Lords. If he is permanently to take his place 
among the great men in that assembly, he must altogether elevate his tone, en-| 
large his views, purge his intellectual prejudices, consolidate his principles. He, 
must exhibit less of speculative democracy, less of the tyranny of the political 
economist, less devotion to theory, more amenity to the practical necessities of| 
a compromising age. Above all, he must not expect from the House of Lords 
that consideration he received from the House of Commons, as the son of the 
man who carried the Reform-bill. 


CAPTAIN KENNEDY’S ALGERIA. 


Avoegria anp ‘Tunts in 1845. By Captain J. C. Kennedy, 18th Regiment. 

2 vols. 12mo. H. Colburn. 

A light, slight, and pleasant excursion, through portions of Africa occupied by 
or under the influence of the French, in which the writer was accompanied by 
Lord Feilding, and also joined by Count de Goltz, a Prussian officer of engi- 
neers, with whom the English travellers met at Algiers. It is written in a frank 
soldierly style, speaks very handsomely of the French officers, from whom, 
throughout, every friendly and hospitable attention was received ; and, if it does 
not convey to the public much that is new, is nevertheless acceptable as a re- 
cent glance at a country of general interest to readers of every class. 

Soon after landing at Algiers, an improvised explosion of a magazine gave our 
military tourist a military salute. Enjoying an evening stroll in the Place de 
Gouvernement, we are told,— 

“Three sides are nearly enclosed with handsome well-built houses in the 
French style, and the fourth, facing the sea, juts out in an obtuse angle, of which) 
a portion of the northern face is occupied by a mosque of no architectural beauty,| 
and the other, overlooking a battery of heavy guns, affords a splendid view of} 
the port, the shipping, and the bay of Algiers. In the Place are the principal 
hotels, the fashionable cafes, and the best shops. As the night closed im, the 
cafes blazed with light, and the square was thronged with officers, soldiers, sai- 
lors, Jews, Moors, Arabs, the wealthy merchant, and the poor colonist, the freed 
negro, the awkward conscript of the last ‘ tirage,’ and the handsome dragoon in 
the soldierlike uniform of the ‘ Chasseurs d’Afmque,’ mingled together in a scene 
of picturesque confusion, each following his own method in search of pleasure 
after the toils of the past day. ‘This scene of gaicty was, however, soon to change. 
At ten o’clock we left the Cafe de la Perle, and lingering near the entrance with 
the sound of the music still ringing in our ears, were startled hy a bright flash m 
the direction of the harbour, a shect of flame rose into the air, instantaneously 
followed by a loud explosion, and then several smaller ones in rapid succession ; 
the ground shook as with an earthquake, and broken glass from the windows fa- 
eing the sea fell in showers around us. For a few seconds a dead silence reigned ; 
the crowd seemed paralysed—not a word was spoken—each looked round upon 
his neighbours as if seeking information from those as ignorant as himself. ‘Then 
with one impulse, as if the spell that had held the crowd motionless had been 
suddenly broken, a rush was made towards the harbour. Every body spoke at 
once ; a hundred wonderful and contradictory rumours passed from mouth to 
mouth with extraordinary rapidity. ‘Abd-el-Kader and the Arabs are attacking 
the city,’ cried one. ‘It is an earthquake.’ ‘No, no, it is the English, itis * la 
perfide Albion,’ exclaimed another, « who, according to her usual custom, has, 
without declaring war, seized upon the harbeur, and the fleet.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ 
answered another, ‘1 tell you the great magazine on the Mole has exploded, and 
the light house, the arsenal, the admiralty, the admiral and all his staff, are 

- blown up.’ This last report, although greatly exaggerated, unfortunately proved 
to be but too true ; upwards of a hundred fellow beings had in a few seconds 
been hurried unwarned into the presence of their God. 

Lord Fielding having been separated in the confusion from Count de Goltz 
and myself, was one of the first who reached the scene, and met the survivors 
of this sad event ; officers, soldiers and sailors, mixed with ladies, some dressed 
for an evening party, and others risen from their beds with infants in their arms, 
as they had rushed from the neighbouring houses in the first impulse of terror : 
the moans of the wounded, alas! but few in number, were mingled with the 
screams of the frightened children ; wives were secking their husbands, parents 
their children, and friends each other ; no one knew who had perished, or who 
had escaped, and in some cascs this dreadful Qucertainty lasted until morning ; 
members of the same fainily having in the darkness and confusion taken refuge 
in different houses. Next morning, on visiting the scene, we found that a large 
building, situated between the admuralty and the lighthouse, was a heap of ruins ; 
blocks of stone, huge beams, and masses of masonry confusedly thrown toge- 
ther, the portions of the walls that were stil standing cracked in various places ; 
the houses occupied by the flag-captain and the captain of the port much damag-} 
ed, the sides nearest the explosion blown down ; the lantern of the ‘ phare’ 
broken, and the admiralty slightly damaged. During this and many mcening 
days the troops were busily pk i searching for the bodies, many of whic 
were not discovered for some time ; one poor wretch was found alive aiid the 
ruins on the fourth day ; and in one long room, used as an artillery barrack, and 
containing rows of beds on either side, nearly fifty bodies were found lying in 
death, as they had laid them down to sleep ; and in the centre, the crushed and 
disfigured remains of a party engaged at play, the stakes before them, and the 
cards still firmly grasped in their stiffened hands. The fate of Madame % 
the wife of the port-captain, was most melancholy. Whilst in the midst of her 
friends, who, to the number of thirty, were that evening collected at her 
house, she heard her child crying in the adjoining room, she hastened to soothe 
it, and, on crossing the passage from one door to the other, the explosion took 
place : she was killed instantaneously ; her child in one room, and her husband 
and friends in the other, escaping cakes. The daughter of Madame P——, a) 


urkish dominion, which had en- 
dured for upwards of three hundred years, and in replacing it by gp ane and 
Christian government, must, sooner or later, work a most beneticial change in 
the condition of the northern coast of Africa, however dim and distant such a 
prospect may appear at present. This room is now used asa poultry-yard ; and 
singularly enough, as we entered, a cock strutting on the deserted divan pro- 
claimed his victory over some feebler rival by a triumphant crow, an appro- 
priate emblem of the real state of affairs.” 

“ The proud Cock of Gaul no doubt felt himself at home im the ex-harem ; 
and his strutting and crowing on the deserted divan, just as if it were a dung- 
‘hill, would make a picture for Landseer, eonveying a potent animal-moral, and 
prophetic of the farther fall of Turkey ; the motto,— 

‘O Dey and Night, but this is wondrous strange ' 

Leaving the Cock in possession, the visitors set out for the interior, penetrated 
several mountain passes, stopped at Medeah, and thence took a trip to the Little 
Desert to see the natives at home, have some sport in the way of hunting and 
shooting. Before quoting a few of the incidents, we may as well copy the 
view of the country traversed between the 34th and 37th degrees of latitude, i. e. 
between the Mediterranean and the Great Sahara. 

“ ‘The regions to the southward of Algiers, lying between the 34th and 37th 
degrees of Latitude, possess six climates, periectly distinct from each other. 
The plain of the Meteedjah, which is low, warm, and damp. ‘The chain of the 
Atlas, twenty-five leagues in width, rising 11,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and whose climate, extending as far as Boghar, resembles that of the south of 
France. The Little Desert—an elevated district, but scantily watered. The 
mountainous country of the Djebel Ammour, and the Djebel Sahary, from four 
yo five thousand feet in height, and twenty five leagues in width. Further 
south comes the northern part of the basin of the Mzi—a series of abrubt eleva- 
tions, with an arid soil and a burning sky. And lastly, at Laghouat ts the Great 
Desert, where you find neither mountams nor water. From the sea-coast to 
within four leagues south of Boghar, grain ts cultivated, without irrigation. 
After that, water must be artificially supplied, except in some elevated or damp 
situations. Itis probable that the system of irrigation introduced by the Arabs 
into Spain is derived from the conquerors having employed there the same me- 
thods of cultivation that they had been forced by necessity to follow in tilling the 
sandy soil of Africa. 

“In the Meteedjah grow the aloe, palm, cactus, and orange, which do not 
flourish in the Atlas, the trees of which are those of the south of France—such 
as evergreen-oaks, elms, cork-trees, pines, cypresses, &c. The trees of the 
Desert are the lentisci, the karouba, the juniper—which attains the height of 
thirty feet, and, in damp places, the tamarisk. In the chains of the Djebel 
Ammour and Djebel Sahary the trees are confined to the lentisei, cypresses, 
pine, and in the higher parts of the mountains, the ilex. Inthe gardens about 
the Ksars the fruit-trees of Europe and Africa are seen flourishing side by side. 
In the Meteedjah the palms are productive, and are not to be met with again 
until to the south of the Djebel Ammour, where they yield most abundantly, in 
a country where wheat and barley are scarce and dear, and the date is the prin- 
cipal article of food. Here nature puts on a peculiar aspect; the vegetable 
productions of the soil, the minerals, the birds, the reptiles, and the insects, all 
follow one type—the type of Central Africa. In the Great and Little Deserts 
the higher parts consist of little else than rock : while in many of the less ele- 
vated portions, a thick bed of vegetable earth, of an excellent quality, is found. 
In the months of May and June, the Little Desert is covered with herbs, afford- 
img an abundant pasturage, superior to what is then found on the Dyebel Ammour. 
In the Great Desert there is no grass, except in certain moist places. At the 
end of June the grass dries up, and the flocks then eat it as hay. In November 
falls the first rains, and verdure again returns. ‘Throughout the desert truffles 
are found in immense quantities, whitish in colour, and without any great fla- 
vour: they are, nevertheless, a ‘recherche’ and wholesome addition to the ta- 
ble, and are even an object of commerce, when preserved by drying. ‘The lion 
and the panther, which are tolerably common in the wooded mountains of the 
Atlas, are not to be found in either the Great or the Little Desert. On leaving 
‘Taguine, the ostrich begins to appear, as well as a large species of antelope, 
called by the Arabs ‘louache.’ In the Great Desert the horned viper, a serpent 
of a very dangerous species, is numerous ; and there are also lizards, nearly 
three feet long, with a flat, denticulated tail. ‘The largest serpents are rarely 
more than seven feet and a half in length. When the sea breeze, havi 
passed over the Meteedjah, reaches the Atlas, its temperature becomes es 
and it “7. its humidity in the form of clouds, ram, or snow; then, carried 
ion over the Little Desert, the clouds are dispersed by the increased heat of the 
soil, only to be again re-formed on the ranges of the Djebel Ammour, and finally 
reg rd as they pass over the burning plains of the Sahary. ‘Thus, often im 
the Little Desert the weather will be beautiful, while the Atlas and Djebel 
Ammour, to the north and south, are both enveloped in clouds; and when 
General Marey’s expedition crossed the ridge of the Djebel Ammour in the midst 
lof a violent storm the sky was serene and clear, and the weather lovely, in the 
deserts on either side of the mountains. As by these mountains a large 1 
of the moisture carried by the winds is intercepted, comparatively but a small 
share reaches the elevated plains beyond (except during the winter, when the 
rain falls in torrents), but being almost entirely dependent for water on what 
comes from the heavens, and that source being closed for the greater of the 
year, the soil is burnt up, vegetation cannot exist, and these plains a 

esert. In the Atlas and the Djebel Ammour snow falls every winter, and lies 

n the ground for several weeks. It has been seen on the Djebel Sahary in the 
month of May. But little snow falls in the Meteedjah or the deserts, and, when 
it does, it melts almost immediately.” 

The history of Razzia of General Marey in 1844 is reprinted from a pamph- 
et privately circulated by that distinguished officer ; and will, we dare say, es- 
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j~wsauy interest military readers; but all that we need say of the general is, 
that he did every thing in his power to render the expedition of our country- 
men agreeable to them. ‘That he got them to see as many of the lions as he 
could may be granted, when we mention that among the rest he exhibited to 
them a lame one of his own. 

«During the evening (says Captain Kennedy) we learnt much that was in- 
teresting concerning the Arabs from the General, who is more intimately ac- 
pare | with the Arab character, and with their manners and customs, than 
— any other officer in the French service. For several years comman- 

ant of the Spahis (the Arab cavalry in the pay of the French), he lived among 
them, adopting their dress, and both writing and speaking Arabic fluently : he 
is thus able to communicate with the tribes under his government without the 
medium of an interpreter. On our asking some questions about a lion that we 
had heard belonged to him, he said he would introduce us at once, and turning 
to his servant, desired him to bring up Sultan. In a few minutes the door 
opened and the lion entered the room, the man only leading him by a tuft of 
his mane. He was a magnificent animal, two years old, and full grown, all but 
his mane; which although only a foot long, made nevertheless a respectable: 
appearance ; he did not seem to care about our being strangers, but walking 
about the room like a large dog, permitted us to take liberties with him, such as 
patting him, shaking a paw, and making him exhibit his teeth andclaws. He 
shewed, however, a marked predilection in favour of his old acquaintances, and 
lying down before them, turned on his back to be scratched. After a scratch 
scratch or two he began to yawn, and was fairly settling himself for a nap, 
when a cigar was puffed in his face—a proceeding he evidently did not approve 
of—rising in a hurry, curling up his lips, and wrmkling his nose, he exposed 
to view a splendid set of teeth, a sure sign that he was not pleased. A hearty 
sneeze seemed to restore him to good temper; and bearing no malice, he re- 
turned a friendly pat bestowed upon him by Captain Martenot, who had been 
the aggressor, by rubbing his head caressingly against his knees.” 

In the little Desert, where the sporting was pursued, Captain Kennedy pro- 
ceeds to describe the battue. 

“ Day was breaking when we were aroused next morning by the arrival of a 
party of the Arabs who were to assist at the hunt. ‘The morning was bitterly 
cold, the thermometer standing at 43 degrees ; and a dense mist covering the 
face of the mountains, rendered objects at twenty yards invisible. ‘The sun 
was just rising red and angry through the fog, when we set forth for the spot 
that had been fixed upon by the Arabs for our first beat, where we arrived after 
half-an-hour’s walk. In the mean time the aspect of the morning was changed ; 
the sun, having dispersed the mist, shone gloriously, giving promise of a fine 
day. Fifty Arabs were collected when we came up, a number that afterwards 
swelled to nearly two hundred, many of them mounted, who, having heard what 
was going one joined us from the neighbouring tribes ; a multitude of dogs was 
also gathered together, for where the brushwood is so thick, it is difficult to 
force the boars to break cover, without actually coming upon them ; and there- 
fore any little barking cur that has a tolerable nose is useful. ‘Ihe Righas are 
held the best sportsmen in this part of the Atlas, and are passionately fond of 
hunting ; a single man will sometimes follow a boar for two or three days by, 
the track, and kill him at last with a single dog, seldom firing unless within a 


few yards ; when killed, the only use they make of the meat is to feed their 
dogs; and, ifnear a French station, they occasionally take it there for sale. 
Some of the dogs are handsome powerful animals, resembling those bred in 
England between a greyhound and a foxhound, are courageous, and will singly 
attack a boar. These dogs are rare, and valued accordingly ; a fine one being 
seldom parted with by an Arab unless tempted by a high price. ‘The place of) 
rendezvous was the summit of a wooded ridge, sloping gradually down to a ra- 
vine below, the ground narrowing with the declivity, and enclosed on both 
hands by the steep sides of the surrounding mountains. ‘The twenty voltigeurs, 
placed at intervals among the Arabs, were formed in an extended line along the 
ridge, two of the guns, and all the dogs, remained with them ; the rest of the 

ns, descending quietly, were posted on the bank of a small stream that ran 
through the valley, at points where it was considered probable that the boars 
would attempt to pass. When we were all placed, the signal was given from 
below, and the line advanced, making as iach noise as possible in beating the 
cover, the infantry firing blank cartridge, the Arabs shoiting, and the dogs bark- 
ing. Nothing, however, was found ; and the two next ravines were also drawn 
blank. In the fourth beat we were more fortunate ; recent traces of the pre- 
sence of the game were discovered. ‘I'he boar could not be far off, and laying 
on the dogs, a dozen voices roared out ‘ Haloof, haloof? (pig, pig ;) a general 
rush was made in the direction of those who had viewed the game, the noise 
redoubled, and the scene became most exciting. The ravine, steep, rocky, and 
clothed with thick brushwood, seemed to be alive with men, the burnished bar- 
rels of the voltigeurs glancing in the sunlight as they pushed forward from bush 
to bush, keeping up an irregular fire, each shot marked by a curl of white smoke 
rising from the copse, and the report repeated again and again, echoing among} 
the hills. The Arabs, with their long guns, and the loose folds of their bernou- 
ses waving in the air, as they rushed at full Speed over the roughest ground, 
mingled their wild cries with the yelling and barking of the dogs ; on the ridges 
overlooking the ravine, the horsemen watching the motions ot those below, to 
enable them to cut off the boars if they should take to the hill, were galloping| 
about at a fearful pace over rocks and stones, now lost sight of in some deep 
gully, then seen clambering from rock to rock, their animals more like goats 
than horses, and having regained the crest, every movement of the steeds and 
their excited riders was visible to us below, each figure standing out in bold re- 
lief against the deep blue of a cloudless sky. Notwithstanding the exertions off 
the mounted party, the game crossed the hill into the neighbouring ravine, but 
not until a two-year old had been shot by an Arab, and a fine old boar severely 
hit. He managed to get away ; and we afterwards heard, on our return to 
Medeah, that he had been tracked, and sent to General Marey a day or two 
after by the Arabs. ‘The chase having taken a contrary direction to our camp, 
we had a long walk before us under a broiling sun; the breeze had died away, 
and the stunted trees and bushes afforded no shade at noon. At one o'clock we 
reached the tent, where the thermometer in the shade stood at 92 degrees, after, 
eight hours’ hard work, well repaid for our labour by the magnificence of the 
scenery, and the excitement of a sport so novel in all its features.” 


MILLY L—., A TALE OF FACT IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


It does occasionally happen in the unheeded vales of life that a tissue of facts, 
outdoing the creation of the novelist, makes up the web of a real history. Cot- 
tage life sometimes offers a moving story, or might do so if the thick veil were 
drawn aside which hangs around the rich and conceals from them the histories, 


andthe doings, and the passions of the poor and lowly. When some such ro- 


mance of real life has its scene in the cottage, the work-room, the small farm- 


hhouse, or even, unromantic as it may sound, behind the counter, unknown and 
unheeded though it be, it usually contains within itself deep and sacred interest, 
because the inward feelings which conspire with outward circumstances to beget 
it are simple, real, undressed, and of soul-stirring intensity. 

Amongst the well-born, education and the etiquettes of society restrain much 
that is native and induce still more that is artificial. ‘They disguise and half 
ehange the nature and chill the soul. It is in humble life that there is no sem- 
blance assumed, that is all reality ; that passions, both good and evil, glow in 
unrepressed fervour ; that words represent felings, and that the emotion goes 
beyond the power to express it in language. 

t is a tale of life other than their own that we are about to unfold to the in- 
mates of the saloon, 

Milly L—— is withered now ; she is travelling down the hill, and with no 
«« John Anderson” at her side. As you look into her face you see that sorrow 
has worked there ; but it is a sweet and beaming face still,—it speaks of patient, 
unrepining, cheerful endurance, the fortitude of the undistinguished. 

Milly’s father was a very small farmer, living by the sweat of his own brow 
and honestly paying his rent the very day it fell due, though it was at the cost 
of sharp privation sometimes that he managed to do so. He had only two 
children, and there was an interval of ten years between them. His eldest 
daughter went, when about fourteen years old, to supply for a time, as best she 
might, the place of Lady C——’s maid, who had fallen sick of a rheumatic fever. 
Mary had a facetious manner, a facile temper, and aptitude to learn. She so 
well pleased Lady C that on the recovery of the maid she was still retain- 
ed, and by degrees crept on in favour, till at length Lady C——, having first 
had her taught some things that would enable her to pass in a station above that 
of her birth, elevated her to the post of her companion. She treated her with 
tenderness, and when, some years later she died, left her £500 a-year for life, 
The heir to the remaining property, being at once vexed with the annual de- 
duction from his own income and pleased with the girl, compromised the point 
by marrying her. 

Mary had been fortunate, but it is a question whether she was happy. She 
had ne heart. Our tale abides with Milly. She was her widowed father’s dar- 
ling. He was sixty years old when she was born to him, and her mother died 
in childbed. A neighbour nursed her for the first ten months, and then the little 
thing was left to his sole care. Never had child been more gently tended. The 
old man sunned himself in her fondness. She gambolled about him, received 
his caresses and caressed him again, and knew as much light-heartedness and 
infant joy as if she had been born the daughter of a palace. Her sister had left 
her father’s house when she was four years old ; then, as she grew older, and 
his hairs whitened, and his back gradually bent, she in turn became the nurse, 
and he received the care which he had bestowed ; and when she left him for a 
few hours of the day to attend a school in the neighbouring town (for which 
ler sister found the funds) he waited with fond anxiety for her return, and the 
sympathy between the old man and the young girl was as perfect as if no chasm 
of years had intervened. 

But the day came when she must lose him ; then was Milly’s first sorrow. The 
allotted threescore years and ten of human life had indeed run out with him, and 
five years more had been added to their number ; but he was a healthy man, 
and promised fair to live to the full limit of the days of man, when a sudden ill- 
ness snatched him from her. 

She nursed him fondly, and till the last breath he drew, hope never left het, 
If a tear erept into her eye she dried it hastily, for she remembered that the 
doctor had said, “ You must be cheerful, Milly for his sake.” But when she 
stood by the bedside and gazed upon the corpse she felt that now all that made 
life happy and dear to her was taken from her, and she wished to die too. Then 
in frantic grief she called upon the doctor to say if it might net be a swoon or a 
trance. 
« It is but a swoon,” she said. “Surely the breath is not really gone ; he is 
not dead—he is not dead. Try something more. Tell me what todo. Oh, 
do not stand idle, or it will be truth! You ean save my father to me 
still.” 

But it was truth, indeed. Milly was taken from the room and put into her 
bed ; her reason seemed to reel. In the madness of her agony she strove to dis- 
believe. She sobbed,and wept, and called upon her father ; and now reproach- 
ed, and now implored the doctor. At length exhausted nature sunk, and she 
slept that long heavy sleep which succeeds to the violence of grief; and then 
eame the waking time, and with it knowledge of the truth—the sense of utter 
desolation, and loneliness, and woe. 

Who have known the waking after the first deep, real sorrow of life’ They 
dnly can tell the anguish that that moment of reeollection and realisation 
brings. 

Poor Milly, she sought to close her eyes again, and annihilate her thoughts, 
and crush down busy memory ; but it wasin vain. ‘Thought and memory were 
too powerful for her, and grief would have its sway. ‘To grief succeeded torpor, 
and to torpor grief, till the funeral was over, and several weeks had passed away, 
and Mary had returned to her own home (the tidings of her father’s illness had 
brought her to him, and she had arrived the day betore his death), and Milly 
found herself in the little dwelling of a maiden aunt who lived in the village 
hard by. 

That aunt,—bless her worthy soul !—she helped all the neighbours iound in 
their sorrows ; she was like the ministering ange! of that village. She waited 
no requests ; but where she could soothe or aid there she was sure to be. She 
was, indeed, a kind and good-hearted woman. When things went smoothly a 
little acid was apt to ooze from her temper, and distilling in her words, to be 


isprinkled on those around her ; but when suffering or sorrow came, oh ! how 


tender was she then. 
She had flown to her brother’s sick-bed and helped Milly te nurse him. The 
dying father, when he felt himself going, had called her to him, and said,— 

« Martha, my girl will soon be left, for shall not get over this. ‘Take her 
when I am gone ; it is the last thing | shall ask of ye, and do the best you can 
for her, and give her no hard words, for she’s never had the like of them from 
me ; and be ye good to the fatherless. God will bless ye for it. There'll be 
a few pounds of mine left when all is sold up, and my burial and the rent paid ; 
and maybe Mary ‘ll think to help her poor sister a bit. But, any way, ye’ll be 
no worse in the other world because ye’ve stinted yourself something in this that 
ye might help along the orphan. A good girl she is too, Milly. She'll pay you 
back with her love more than you can do for her.” Lae : 
Probably, Mrs. Martha might have needed no asking ; sure it is that, being 
asked, she promised, and kept her word. 

For a time she was hurt that Milly looked coldly upon her, and that her heart 
seemed buried inthe grave with her father, for her eyes would often be filled with 
tears ; her spirits and gladness were gone. She talked very little, and never 
sang (in her father’s days she had talked and sung from sunrise to resting-tune), 
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But though the aunt was hurt at all this, she did what in her power lay to make 
the poor orphan a second happy home. 

Milly was not ungrateful ; she felt that her aunt was both kind and forbear- 
ing, and time brought 
sorest sorrows. It cannot be said that she ceased to mourn, but her gricf was 
more under control and found its seasons of respite, and she awoke by degrees 
to cares and duties, and even to the pleasures, which were daily scattered round 
her. Her heart was open to new affections, and it was claimed by new affec- 
tions. Her aunt grew very fond of her, and as her gaity by slow degrees return- 
ed, a youth, who had long thought of her with partiality, had watched her gen- 
tle duty to her father, and pitied her sorrow for his loss, now came from time to 
time to her aunt’s little dwelling, first on one plea and then on another, till at 
length all pleas were dropped, and John S came without excuse, but always 
welcome. Sometimes he brought a few fresh eggs from his mother’s little farm, 
sometimes a bunch of flowers that he had gathered by the stream, and sometimes 
a little basket of mushrooms to make the old lady and her niece a savoury sup- 
po One evening when he had been taking tea at Mrs. Martha’s he mvited 

illy 


to have a little stroll withhim, and she did not refuse. The sun was 
setting beautifully ; the air was sweet and still, it was fragrant from the new- 
cut hay. It was the beginning of hay season, and the wild roses and vetches 
were in blossom. 
They strolled along and enjoyed the beauties round them, and sniffed the 
scented air. ‘These things can delight the lowly of the earth “s richly as For- 


tune’s children ; they are the enjoyments which God has given indiscruninately || 


to all ; they cheer old age, and gladden laughing childhood, and smile upon 
verty, sending a stealing sense of joy, though it be but fleeting, into the 
eart even of the poor destitute. And after all that wealth can purchase, it is 
to these that its possessors must come at last for their highest, purest pleasures. 
John and Milly were luxuriating in the fragrance a beauty spread around 
them. Each enjoyed the scene more deeply because each was enjoying it with 
the other. They sat down upona little bank and looked upon each other, and 
listened to the rural sounds. Perhaps if the soft sweet notes of the birds, and 
the cheerful chirp of the grasshoppers, and the bubbling of the stream, had been 


exchanged for the rough, rude sounds of a busy city, those sounds might still) 


have seemed music to ther ears, for they were happy ; there was magic in their 
souls, casting its spell upon all around. They had wandered far, and it was 
growing late ; but with them there seemed no distance and no time. They 
were so happy, they were conscious only of the sensations within themselves. 

At length John locked earnestly into Milly’s face and said, «« England's a 
fine country, Milly.” 

“ That it is, John,” said she ; “and I'm glad our lot’s cast in it. What a 
pleasant thing it is when one’s done the duties of the day to turn out for such an 
evening as this!” 

«“ Yes, ond you here Milly,” said he ; “and that’s what makes it so pleasant 
tome. I’m so happy now, I’ve almost forgotten what life was life before I 
knew you.” 

Milly’s heart beat fast. He took her hand passionately and went on. 

“I’m so happy now, dear milly. I think of you by day and dream of you by 
night ; but things can’t go on always like this, you know” (Milly g sped—she 
had not known it), “‘ Indeed, I suppose we should neither of us be content 
that thee should ; and if it were not for what's before us, Milly dear, I should 
— taken courage to tell you long ago how I loved you ; but I coulda’t find 

art.” 

« Milly felt sick, very sick, She had been happy in the present and had net 
thought of the future. She did not understand John ; she could not speak ; 
she was about to draw away her hand. He held it, and went on :-— 

« No, Milly, leave it with me,” and h pressed it more tightly, “ and hear me 
on, for I’ve more to say to you yet. Now I have got courage to begin, I'll out 
with it and free my mind, and see what’s to be. England is a very fine country, 
there’s no denying that,” 

Milly was all wonder; still throb, throb, throb, went her swelling heart. 
Johp continued :— 

“ But there’s other fine countries besides England. They tell me that Amer- 
ica is every bit as fair a land to look upon as tnis, aud a deal better to live in, for 
a poor man may make his fortune there (which is a thing, God knows, he ean't 
do here ; the rich keep it pretty close in their pockets, that same). Bless them, 
too, I don’t mean no ill tothem. ‘They or their fathers worked for it like we 
once, and it’s fair and right they should enjoy it when they 've made it; and 
there’s but a few of ‘em that don’t warm their hearts to folk not so well off as; 
themselves when they come in the way of ‘em. ut, however, let alone the| 
rich and bless em. ‘To come to the short of it, Milly, a poor man lives poor to, 
the end of his days in England ; it’s harder for a poor fellow to work his way 
up now, let him strive as he may, than it was when the country was not stodged 


up with people, like rabbits in a warren, that can't get enough to live on. My) 
brothers have been advising me to go to America for a year past and more ; for) 
you see they two is older than me, and they are more than enough for the farm! 
and to take care of mother. Ihad an uncle ; he went over there sixteen years 

and mad his fortune ; he lived like the best, and when he died two years ago} 
he left his wife and familp well to do after him. And the end of it all is, that) 
I don’t suppose I could do a better thing than go there myself. But, for the! 
life of me! I can’t go alone, Milly.” 

And now he grasped her other hand and looked earnestly and unploringly into 
her face ; and her look met his, and then it turned aside, and the big tears 
rolled down her cheeks and chased each other rapidly as he went on :— 

« For I love you, Milly ; with all my soul I love you. ‘There’s no woman on 
earth that ’l] make me happy but you, and no happiness left for me but with 
you; and as to going off to America without you I’h go to my death as soon.” 

“ Oh! John, dear Johu,” she murmured, faintly. 

An impulse moved him, he could not cease to speak. He went on :— 

« And yet it’s only for your sake that I want to there,—to make some- 


ing comfartable to keep you on. And if you'll give me the word, pad that!) 


you'll be my wife, I'll go where hope’s the brightest, and labour hard indeed to 
support you decently and well. What wilf you say tome! Be mine, be mine, 

y, and you shall never repent it, for I'll be a true husband to you and a fond 
one, and never love you less than this day. Nay, more and more close I'll 
cleave to you till the dark days come when the grave parts us.” 

He paused, and his very soul looked through his eyes into her face. 

She was covered with smiles, and tears, and blushes ; she tried to look at 
him and tried to speak to him ; but her voice was choked, the tears gushed 
faster and faster, and she could neither see nor utter. Angry with the drops, 
which see deemed all ill-timed, she dashed them away, but again and again they 
came. He caressed her and said,— 

“T took ye a little too sudden, Milly ; but I’m not a rough heart for all that. 


it to her that relief which it always does bring even to the}, 


llike. he should get pardon if he’s something too hasty to make all sure. Take 
time, and cheer, and speak, when you can, for it’s a deal to me that’s in your 
janswer—a deal, a deal it is.” 

No affected emotion had been Milly's : no affectation artificially increased ar 
prolonged it. She was acreature of simple reality—Nature’s true child. She 
made effort to regain her self-possession, and then she said,-— 

“ John, dear John, you a have made me, so, so happy if you had said all 
this witnout talking of America. If you had been for staying at home, John, 
‘I’m sure | should have said ‘ yes’ in a minute, and thanked you for your love, 
which I do any way, for I’m not an ungrateful girl ; but thinking of that far-off 
land, John, makes me down-hearted. To go and leave my aunt in her old age, 
who has been so good to mc, and m father’s grave, it is hard to think of that, 
John. And then there is my sister, though che is a bit fine, and not very heart 
to me, and we do not meet often, yet she is my sister still, and the nearest kin 
jhave. And then who knows what might happen to us both in that s 
jcountry, and the wide sea between us and home, and nota friend to s 
pon tous, nora heart to warmto us! Could you not stay in Eng 
John '” 

John answered fondly that he could do any thing rather than lose Milly ; but 
that he did not know how he was to get his bread in England, and he hoped to 
/make her a better fortune ‘over fonder.” 

* Well,” said Milly, ‘then we must talk to my aunt about it and write to my 
sister and hear what they say.” 

Then John asked her “ What it could be to her whether other faces smiled 
jupon her and uther hearts warmed towards her while he was there to love and 
‘cherish her?’ And Milly was almost ready to think that he would be all in all 
to her, and that it mattered little to her whether she found friends in the rest of 
‘the world or not, or whether there existed a world at all beyond their little 
home. Then again her thoughts flew back to her sister, and her aunt, and her 
‘father’s grave. In this state of mind they walked home, and John, “whose 
courage,” as he said, “‘ was up,” and his impatience great, resolved, now that 
he had once broached the subject, to push it through, and therefore immediately 
lopened it with Mrs. Martha. 

_ The good lady at first was cross—she was taken by surprise. It mattered 
not that she had little cause to be surprised, she was surprised. 

| « What had such a boy and girl as they to do with such matters! Milly ’d 
do better to nurse her doll and learned her book. She did not think she ’d 
‘been so foolish ; no, nor so thankless neither, to be in such a hurry to fly from 
lher.” The good lady was growing tender. “She did not knaw how she 
‘should live without her niece, or who would close her eyes.” She wept, her 
jaflections were warming fast. “Then to think of Milly wasting herself in a 
land so far away, without a friendly face to look upon ; Milly, that had received 
an education that would fit her to stay in the old lan® and hold a better place 
ithan her equals ; and then she to part witu the bonny lass to see her never 
again !” she both sobbed and scolded, and scolded and sobbed. 

But when the fit had subsided a little, and John was taking his leave, she said, 
affectionately and knowingly, “ Well, however it goes, John, I like the never 
Ithe worse that thou hast known how to prize agood girl when thou hadst found 
‘her ; but we must think over the matter, and write to Milly's sister about it.” 

| So the sister was written to; but the sister was unpropitious, was hostile, her 
jown rise in the world had been great ; she was not troubled with any large por- 
tion of sentiment ; and the chiet end to be sought, she deemed to be the im- 
provement of condition. To do her justice, she wished her sister's weal; she 


protested strenuously and effectively against the match; and by doing so, she 


\turned the wavering balance in the aunt’s mind also. 

|Milly’s father had, upon his death-bed, said to her, “My child, you are young, 
land know but little of life ; when I am gone, consult your aunt and your sister, 
land be led by their counsel.” These words were often afresh in her ears, she 
seemed to see again the pale form of the dying man, and the look of love which 
\was on his face when he spoke them : if she had heard them anew in a voles 
direct from heaven, they could not have been more sacred to her. 

| So John S—— was refused ; and two true hearts sighed because those who 
jstood by calculated for them in another arithmetic than the arithmetic of love. 
| Poor Milly! she shed many a secret tear as she thought what a kind fond 
heart she had thrown from her; and she wondered how he, too, bore his grief. 
| But her rich sister was not supine ; she persuaded Aunt Martha that it would 
\be well that Milly should be for a short time away from the village; that it 
would be well also that she should learn a business on which she might hereafter 
depend for her support. Mrs. Martha gave a most reluctant consent to a plan 
which would thus take from her a niece whom she fondly loved; but the con- 
sent WAS GIVEN, that was enough for Mary, who immediately proceeded to 
make an a ment with Madame M. , the first millmer and dress-maker 
of the fashionable county town of G 


|| By this arrangement it was agreed that Madame M—— should receive Milly 


for a year, and teach her the business; that she should board her at her own 
table, and allow her to pass her evenings with herself, never requiring her to do 
work after six o'clock in the afternoon, for which advantages Mary down at 
once the sum of £50 ; she further promised to her sister that if at the expiration 
of the year she should desire to begin business upon her own account, she would 
again advance any sum in reason to set her up in it. 
| All this was kind ; Milly felt it so, and submitted with the best , and the 
utmost possible concealment of feeling, to the blow which had been inflicted 
‘upon her heart. 
| She went toMadame M *s, and, as she learned rapidly, and was of a 
sweet and obliging temper, she soon gained the gaod-will of that lady, notwith- 
standing that oy ee pale and was sometimes caught in the act of i 
tears. These circumstances did a little depreciate from her merit, for they 
imade Madame M (who was a truly kind woman) uncomfortable and anx- 
ious ; and when she was uncomfortable and anxious, she was very ept to be 
irritable also. 
Still Milly grew in her favour, -will strengthened in affection, and Milly 
became soon oie dear to her od_sesety She passed her evenings with her ; 
often cheered her with a little music (for Milly's education had embraced a mo- 
pom Set at this accomplishment); she read to her, or played with her 
c n. 

So things went on. Milly could not but attach all about her; her winning 

unselfish disposition made her a most valuable inmate. She grew happy to 

find herself beloved, and she had satisfaction in the consciousness that was 
improving in her knowledge of a business which would hereafter procure her a 
comfortable, perhaps a luxurious livelihood. She still thought upon poor John, 
‘but the tears that his memory brought were now less frequent ple el witnes- 
ised. In the secret of her bedroom she would still sometimes aye | 
weep ; but even then she would remember her sister’s scornful words, ‘ W 


Ye se, when a man’s got his courage once up, and his hopes hang all on athread}|you throw your lot, Milly, with a tramping man who has not a shilling in his 
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pockets; but must go and dig the fields or break the stones in America, be- 
cause he can find nothing to do here? I wish you better luck than that as_ the 


lyou have made your fortune, and a lucky girl you are ; you came to me to learn 
business, and besides the bargain I have found for you a husband ; and I am 


worst that can fall to you! No, no! stay by your old friends, and your tried) right glad for you, Milly, for he is a worthy man, and bears an excellent name, 


friends, and aunt and | will help you on one way or another.” 
Now, had not her sister already in some sort made good her words! 
time, with this second sorrow as with her first was working its effects. 


Then 


Time 


can soothe, and can harden,too. Poetry may deny that it has power to heal 


deep wounds, or to weaken deep affections, or to render callous where the soul 
was all alive, but truth and fact tell other tales. Certain it is that, as week by 
week passed away, Milly thought with less acuteness of grief of the love which 
‘had been torn from her. Possibly she drew a mental picture of some strange, 
savage, uncleared ground in the back settlements, with a log dwelling, enshrin- 
ing herself, her late lover, tools, bacon, and smoke ; and contra:ted that picture 


with her actual circumstances, living as she was, surrounded with many of the|) 
comforts of life ; she might glance at the snug little parlour in which she passed 


her evenings, with its carpet, and sofa, and mirror, and pictures; she might 
thing of the decent meals decently served, and the cheerful faces which so of- 
ten peeped in upon them; she might, too, have added to the former picture the 
thought of a day of languishing wad no doctor and no neighbour should be 
near, and not the fondest kindness of the most tender husband could minister to 
her needs. 

Doubtless such matters were not unthought of; whether this mental con- 
trast had or not its effects, we need not inquire. ‘Then her father’s grave, and 
the two living ties which bound her to her land were present to her mind ; and 
if she still remembered John with tenderness, she became by degrees at least 
reconciled to the step which she had been induced to take. 

Thus things were with Milly when, one evening, Madame M gave a party. 
Amongst the guests there was a Mr. P——, the fashionable shoe and boot-ma- 
ker of the town, who engrossed all the genteel custom for many miles around, 
and employed eighteen men at constant work, He was not young, but he was 
handsome, and a great beau ; and being a rich and flourishing bachelor, was a 
person of weighty consideration amongst the daughters of the chief shopkeepers 
of the place, whose parents sought to do him honour : disinterested attempt ! 

Then there was a widow lady, who had retired on the proceeds of a lucrative 
business which her husband had carried on as a chemist. She had long kept 


‘as well as being rich !” 
«Oh, nonsense, Madame M ! Thave only seen him twice. Pray, pray, 
ido not talk in that way ; I beg you not! He has, it seems, taken a little fancy 
He knows that I ama poor girl, not suited 


to me, but it will wear off again. 


to him.” 
“My dear Milly, be careful ; see how you are crumpling that cape. There, 


‘now, put your work down alittle. Here, let me smooth it; that willdo. No, 
do not take it again just yet: you forget what you are doing with your fingers. 
Well, well, my dear, you do right not to be too certain; but I see how it will 
be, and I thank Heaven for sending the poor orphan to me, if it was to end in 
such a turn of fortune as this!” and Madame M laughed in her delight and 
kissed her heartily, and laughed again, and promised to say nothing more about 
ithe matter. 
| From that time Mr. P. became a frequent visitor at the milliner’s ; usually 
lin the evening, but sometimes in the morning also. He was well dressed and 
handsome, had much to say, and had a particular delight in addressing himself 
ito Milly and hearing her replies. 

Now, as he sat in eager listening for her voice, and she felt herself admired 
and loved, is it, reader, very marvellous that pleasure stole into her soul, and 
jthat the image and the memory of John were fading fast before the constant 
[presence of her new and ardent lover? 

One morning Mr. P betook himself to the street. He came in sight of 
the millinery establishment, and there he loitered. Now and then he cast a 
furtive glance in that direction; he put on the air of a man who was waiting in 
expectation of a person who did not arrive. What was he loitering there for? 

-It was Saturday. He knew it was a habit with Madame M , when her 
home employment was not so pressing as to prevent it, to go on that morning to 
ithe school where her children daily attended, to hear them pass through their 
little weekly examination. Did he desire to hear it? Was he waiting to sue 
ifor that favour’? It seemed not: for as soon as he had seen Madame M 
leave her door and fairly turn the other corner, he advanced to the very door 
‘from which she had issued, and knocked himself. If there had been a prying 
listener just within him, that listener might have heard him say to himself, 


her eye on Mr. P. (she was in the second year of her widowhood ; she had 
begun, poor disconsolate ! to feel that she must relieve the desolation of her 
solitude when her affliction dated three months old); she had made cautious 
advances to Mr. P. , such advances as she hoped might escape further ob- 
servation than that of the individual whom they were intended to invite. In 
fact, many advances were made towards him from many quarters; but he had 
hitherto stood proof, and kept his own counsel or his own heart. 

The ladies, somewhat exasperated, marvelled to find him invulnerable. Surely 
he was a strange man ; for it was strange that a man so rich and so eligible as 
he, should appear to have no thought of matrimony! Would he live and die a 
lorn bachelor! Well, so he might, if that suited his fancy; so he might, for 
what they cared. But it was rather provoking that he was so polite ; that in 


the beginning of an acquaintance you might fancy him smitten with yourself; 


and then when time disabused you of that fleeting idea, he was still so polite 
that he would allow nobody a plea to quarrel with him. 

On the night of whieh we speak, however, the watchful Mr. P. seemed 
thrown off his guard. He had not before seen Milly. He long looked at her 
from across the room; then he placed himself by her; he talked with her, and 
listened to her, and asked her to play ; and when she played, he said he had 
never before heard such music, no, notin the concerts of G or of London 
(for Mr. P. had commenccd business in that great city). He never left her 
side ; in fact he was fascinated. He had defied plots and thwarted schemes ; 
but the artless girl, free from design, whose thoughts had never till that evening 
wandered from John S——, for whom there had seemed, so far as affection was 
concerned, to exist no other man than him and her deceased parent; she, all 
simple as she was, had cast her spell upon him; and it bound him fast, so fast 
that his secret consciousness of anunhappy fact with the whisper of prudence 
and of danger which it inspired could not break it. 

Fairies and witches may, in modern days, have lost their power ; but it should 
seem that the spells which fancy casts are still as strong as those which they 
once threw. ‘The rich widow, and the expectant parents, and the several daugh- 
ters of the several prospering firms, felt themselves baffled ; and, seeing that 
all hope was over, retreated from the ground. But what was it to Milly the ad- 
vantage she had gained? Was it, indeed, an advantage? Of the fact that 
she had captivated the admiration of the fashionable shoemaker of G——, she 
could not but be conscious; but what was that to her? Had she not loved 
and wept for John; and, when prevented from uniting her lot to his, had she 
not felt that her heart was dead to every other affection? Had she not che- 
rished a vague secret hope, that the day might come when John, a rich and 
thriving man, returned with his fortune in his hand, might once again claim her 
for his own; and, being rich and prosperous, find no opposition from her eldest 
sister! She had a shrewd consciousness that John, rich and prosperous, would 
find no opposition from that quarter. But air-built castles crumble down when 
set in contrast with the vivid interest of present circumstances, and old affec- 
tions weaken under the exciting fervour of new emotions, 

Let no reader exclaim, “ Fickle, faithless girl!” when we tell that Milly did 
not contemplate, without a secret satisfaction, the conquest that she had made; 
for, readers, the same elements which composed her nature exist in yours also. 
Still, if she felt, satisfaction, it was vague ; it brought no purpose, and stimu- 
lated no wish. If Milly at that moment had been asked to marry Mr. , 
it is probable that she would have refused, and that the proposal and refusal 
would have served to call into renewed vigor her tenderness for John S——. 
The experiment was not tried. 

The next morning Mr. P. called on Madame M She took him into 
her own private work-room ; he sat long talking with her and with Milly, who 
was her companion there. He talked of much that he had seen, of life in Lon- 
don, of his run down to the lakes in the summer (to complete the pleasure of 
which, a companion only had been wanting to him ;) of the mountains and the 
water-falls, and the lakestrout ; and when at last he went, after having spent 
the morning in that little work-room, Milly’s heart fluttered. She thought he 
was an agreeable man ; she thought also it was pleasant to be rich. 

“Well,” said Madame M , Who had looked at her good-naturadly for the 
last few minutes, whilst Milly, unconscious of the gaze, had been lost in her| 
own contemplations, ‘well, what are you thinking of, Milly !” 


‘Milly blushed. 
«« |—J—I wonder whether this will fit the dress, Madame M——” said she, 


Tr up the cape which she was trimming. 
«Ah, yes, it will fit!” said that lady, with a smile. « Well, well, I will not 


trouble you to tell me your thoughts ; but I'll tell you mine, Milly. "Tis cle 


\“* Lucky thing that there’s not enough work to keep her at home to-day : I should 
‘have grumbled to lose my second watch. Now, children, stammer, and bungle, 
and take double time, and sugar-plums to the slowest amongst you!” How 
ever, when the door was opened, Mr. P. said, ‘‘ Madame M at home ?” 


No, sir,” said the boy. 
“ Unfortunate! but I will leave a message for her with Miss L——. Miss 


L—— at home?” 
“ Yes, sir: would you please to walk in?” 
When Milly heard that Mr. P desired to see her, and was waiting with 

that object in the parlour, she felt a palpitation under her chestbone : moreover, 

the blood rushed quickly to her cheeks and temples, and, giving one glance into 
jthe work-room glass, she saw that she must wait a few minutes before it would 

[be expedient to descend. In those few minutes she had time to ask herself, fif- 

ty times at least, «« What does he want?’ Why does he ask forme?” Some- 

thing within whispered an uncertain coy reply ; yet that inward voice seemed to 
please her, for it broughtasmile. She wentdown. Mr. P. accosted her :— 

“J have taken the liberty, Miss L——, to ask to see you, in order that I 
might leave a little message with you for Madame M Will you please to 
convey it for me?” 

“Oh, indeed! that is all,” thought Milly; “how vain and foolish I have 
been” 

She listened to his charge, 

whom both he and Madame M 


But that was not al!. He went on :— 

« Will you, my dear Miss L——, allow me the opportunity which finding you 
alone affords me, and for which I bless my luck, to speak to you on a matter 
wh:-h deeply concerns myself! I need not tell you the tale of my love ; you 
must long have known that I love you passionately. A few words must tell you 
what I have to say. I am too much in earnest and tooanxious to lengthen out 
my speech. In short, then, I desire you to be mine ; I love you to such a point 
that I can no longer live without you. Will you bless my wishes and be my 
wife 
He looked deadly pale, his knees were trembling, and his voice trembled ; his 
manner was wild. oh, Milly ! unsuspecting, mnocent Milly! had you known 
a little more of life and man, you might have seen something like a determima- 
tion to brave a desperate venture in that strange perturbation ; a salutary doubt 
might have arisen to save you ; but no, no ill-surmisings troubled your confiding 
heart ; you saw only in these things proofs of your lover’s fondness, and you fal- 
tered your reply, that you “would consult your sister and your aunt, without 
jwhom you could not act.” 

« But will you not give me one word, Miss L——, one word only that may 
tell what your own heart says! Are you to. be quite ruled by others in your 
most personal affairs? Have you no will, no choice for yourself! I will make 
you a kind husband, indeed ; and as to comforts, I can give you not much less 
of them than a lord gives his lady ; for I am rich, as you know, and my busi- 
ness is increasing every year. I have establishments in three towns besides 
this, and here, you know, I keep —. men at constant work.” 

Milly saw the dazzling prospect held out : she felt the charm of having a man 
whom she deemed her superior at her feet: the faint thought of John S—— 
was banished by the question, “Am I always to live single because I was pre- 
vented from marrying him?” and she spoke the truth when she answered— 

“If I were to act upon my own wish without consulting my friends, I should 
accept your proposal, Mr. P- . I gratefully thank you far it: but I received 
my dying father’s charge to take no step like this without consulting my sister 
and my aunt. You will then, I am sure, consent that should do so!” 

Mr. P could hardly stammer out his thanks to her for that expression of 
her own wish: his paleness had been exchanged for flush, and that had died 
away into a livid blue: the cold sweat stood upon his brow, and he had sense 
lof suffocation. Milly saw that he was ill, and in perplexity and alarm was doubt- 


ing how to act when he relieved her. 
« The air,” he said, “will revive me. I am a little faint :” and he abruptly 


cut short the interview and retired —[{To be concluded next week.) 


which concerned a poor woman, about 
had taken interest, and promised to deliver it. 


MAHOMETAN LEGENDS. 
{Second Notice.} 
We resume, without remark, the thread of Solomon's title to Mahome 


glorification. 


| 
| 
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«« Solomon is a mighty prophet,’ said she (Queen Balkis) to the viziers who} 
surrounded her, and had listened to the narrative of the ambassadors ; ‘ the! 
best plan I can adopt, is to journey to him with the leaders of my army, in order 
to ascertain what he demands of us.’ She then commanded the necessary pre- 
nage for the journey to be made ; and before her departure she locked up 

er throne, which she left with the greatest reluctance, in a hall which it was 
impossible to reach without first stepping through six other closed halls : and 
all the seven halls were in the innermost of the seven closed apartments of which 
the palace, guarded by her most faithful servants, consisted. When Queen 
Balkis, attended by her twelve thousand captains, each of whom commanded 
several thousand men, had come within a parasang of Solomon’s encampment, 
he said to his hosts, ‘ Which of you will bring me the throne of Queen Balkis 
before she come to me as a believer, that I may rightfully appropriate this curious 
piece of art while yet in the possession of an infidel?’ Hereupon a misshapen 
demon (who was as large as a mountain) said, ‘ I will bring it to thee before 


noon, ere thou dismiss thy council. I am not wanting in power for the achieve-|| 


ment, and thou mayest entrust me with the throne without any apprehension.’ 
But Solomon had not so much time left, for he already perceived at a distance 
the clouds of dust raised by the army of Saba. ‘ Then,’ said his vizier, Assaf 
the son of Burahja, who, by reason of his acquaintance with the holy names 
of Allah, found nothing too difficult, ‘ raise thy eyes towards heaven, and before 
thou shalt be able to cast them down again to the earth, the throne of the queen 
of Saba shall stand here before thee.’ Solomon gazed heavenward, and Assaf 
called Allah by his holiest name, praying that he might send him the throne of 
Balkis. Then, in the twinkling of an eye, the throne rolled through the bowels 
of the earth until it came to the throne of Solomon, and rose up through the 
opening ground, whereupon Solomon exclaimed, ‘ How great is the goodness of 
Allah ! this was assuredly intended as a trial whether I should be grateful or 
not ; but whosover acknowledgeih the goodness of Allah, does it to himself ; 
and whoever denieth it does nolessso. Allah has no need of human gratitude !’ 
After having admired the throne, he said to one of his servants, ‘ Make some 
change on it, and let us see whether Balkis will recognise it again.’ The ser- 
vants took several parts of the throne to pieces, and replaced them differently. 
But when Balkis was asked whether her throne was like it, she replied, ‘It seems 
as ifit were the same.’ This and other replies of the queen convinced Solomon 
of her superior understanding, for she had undoubtedly recognised her throne ; 
but her answer was so equivocal, that it did not sound either reproachful or sus- 
picious. But before he would enter into more intimate relations with her, he de 
sired to clear up a certain point respecting her, and to see whether she actually 
had cloven feet, as several of his demons would have him to believe ; or whether 
they had only invented the defect from fear lest he might marry her, and beget 
children, who, as descendants of the genii, would be even more mighty than 
himself. He therefore caused her to be conducted through a hall, whose floor 


was of crystal, and under which water, tenanted by every variety of fish, was}/up 


flowing. Balkis, who had never seen a crystal floor, supposed that there was 
water to be passed through, and therefore raised her robe slightly, when the king 
discovered, to his great joy, a beautifully-shaped foot. When his eye was satis- 
fied, he called to her : ‘ Come hither, there is no water here, but only a crystal 
floor, and confess thyself to the faith in one only God.’ Balkis approached the 
throne, which stood at the end of the hall, and in Solomon’s presence abjured 
the worship of the sun. Solomon then married Balkis, but reinstated her as 
queen of Saba, and spent three days in every month withher. - . . . 

«A few months after the death of the Queen of Saba, the Angel of Death 
appeared unto Solomon with six faces ; one to the right, and one to the left ; 
one in front, and one behind ; one above his head, and one below it. The king 
who had never seen him in this form, was startled, and inquired what this six- 
fold visage signified. ‘ With the face to the right,’ replied the Angel of Death, 
‘ I fetch the souls from the east ; with that to the lefi, the souls from the west ; 
with that above, the souls of the inhabitants of heaven; with that below, the 
demons from the depths of the earth ; with that behind, the souls of the people! 
of Madjudj and Jadjudj (Gog and Magog) ; but that im front, those of the faith- 
ful, to whom also thy souls belongs.’ ‘ Must, then, even the angels die ?’ ‘ All 
that lives becomes the prey of death, as soon as Israel shall have blown the 
trumpet the second time. ‘Then I shall put to death even Gabriel and Michael, 
and immediately after that must myself die, at the command of Allah. Then 
God alone remains, and exclaims, ‘ Whose is the world ?’ but there shall not a 
living creature be left to answer him! And forty years must elapse, when 
Israel shall be re-called to life, that he may blow his trumpet a third time, to 
wake all the dead.’ *‘ And who among men shall rise first from the ve? 
‘ Mohamed, the prophet, who shall in later times spring from the pwede so of 
Ismail. Israel himself and Gabriel, together with other angels, shall come to 
his grave at Medina, and cry, ‘ Thou purest and noblest of souls ! return again 
to thy immaculate body, and revive it again.’ ‘Then shall he rise from his grave, 
and shake the dust from his head. Gabriel greets him, and points to the winged 
Borak, who stands prepared for him, and to a standard and a crown which Allah 
sends him from Paradise. The angel then says to him, ‘ Come to thy Lord, and 
mine, the elect among all creatures ! The gardens of Eden are festively adorned 
for thee ; the houris await thee with impatience.’ He then lifts him upon Borak, 
places the heavenly standard in his hand, and the crown upon his head, and leads 
him into Paradise. Thereupon the rest of mankind shall be called to life. They 
shall all be brought to Palestine, where the es tribunal shall be held, and 
where no other intercession than that of Mohamed is accepted. ‘That will be 
a fearful day, when every one shall think only of himself. Adam will cry, ‘O 
Lord, save my soul only ! I care not for Eve, nor for Abel.’ Noah will exclaim, 
‘ O Lord, preserve me from hell, and do with Ham and Shei as thou pleasest !’ 
Abraham shall say, + I pray neither for Ismael nor Isaac, but for my own safety 
only.’ Even Moses shall forget his brother Aaron, and Christ his mother, so 
greatly shall they be concerned for themselves. None but Mohamed shall im- 
plore the mercy of God for all the faithful of his ee They that are risen 
will then be conducted over the bridge Sirat, which is composed of seven bridges, 
each of which is three thousands years long. ‘This bridge is as sharp as a sword, 
and as fine as a hair. One third of it is an ascent, one third is even, and one 
third is a descent. He alone who passes all these bridges with success can be 
admitted into Paradise. ‘The unbelievers fall into hell from the first bridge ; 
the prayerless, from the second ; the uncharitable, from the third ; whoever 
eaten in Ramadhan, from the fourth ; whoever has neglected the pilgrimage, 
from the fifth ; whoever has not commended the good, trom the sixth ; and who- 
so hath not prevented evil, from the seventh.’ * When shall the resurrection 
be?’ « That is known only to Allah ; but assuredly not before the advent of 
Mohamed, the last of all —— Previously to it the prophet Isa (Christ), 
sprung from thy own fami ue 
Allah, and be born again. The nations of Jadjud) and Madjudy shall burst the 
wall behind which Alexander has confinedthem. The sun shall rise in the west, 


, shall preach the true faith, shall be lifted up by|) 


lcompletion of my temple, for at my death the genii and demons will cease their 
Jabour.’ *« Thy hour-glass has run out, and it is not in my oe to prolong thy 
life another second.’ ‘ Then follow meto my crystal hall!’ The Angel of 
‘Death accompanied Solomon unto the hall, whose walls were entirely of crystal. 
‘There Solomon prayed ; and, epee upon his staff, requested the angel to take 
‘his soul in that position. ‘The angel consented ; and his death was thus con- 
cealed from the demons a whole year, till the temple was finished. It was not 
until the staff, when destroyed by worms, broke down with him, that his death 
was observed by the spirits, who, in order to revenge themselves, concealed 
all kinds of magical books under his throne, so that many believers thought 
Solomon had been a sorcerer. But he was a pure and divine prophet, as it is 
‘written in the Koran, ‘ Solomon was no infidel, but the demons were unbelievers 
‘and taught all manner of sorceries.. When the king was lying on the ground, 
‘the angels carried him, together with his signet-ring, to a cave, where they shall 
guard him until the day of the resurrection.” 

In spite of the lengths to which these extracts have run, we cannot dismiss 
|this book without referring to the most remarkable of all the legends ; which 
lwe trust we may do, without attaching any light ideas to our sacred Christian 
faith. But it is strange to see how it is treated by authorities whose writings 
are accredited by 120 millions of the living inhabitants of the earth. It is 
lentitled « John, Mary, and Christ,” and the following are its leading traits : 

“ There once lived in Palestine a man named Amram Ibn Mathan, who had 
attained to a great age without being blessed with posterity. Shortly before 
his death his wife Hanna prayed to the Lord that He might not suffer her to die 
childless. Her prayer was heard, and when she was with child she dedicated 
her offspring to the service of the Lord. But, contrary to her expectations, 
she gave birth to a daughter, whom she named Mariam (Mary), and was natural- 
‘ly in doubt if her child would be accepted as a servant in the temple, until an 
angel crjed to her, * Allah has accepted thy vow, although he knew beforehand 


‘that thou shouldst not give birth toason. He has moreover sanctified thy daugh- 


‘ter, as well as the man-child that shall be born of her, and will preserve him 
ifrom the touch of Satan, who renders every other child susceptible of sin from 
lits birth (on which account, also, all children cry aloud when they are born).’ 
‘These words comforted Hanna, whose husband had died during her pregnancy. 
'As soon as she had recovered from her childbed, she carried her infant daughter 
to Jerusalem, and presented her to the priests, as a child dedicated to Allah. 
Zachariah a priest whose wife was related to Hanna, was desirous of tak- 
ling the child home with him; but the other priests, who were eager for 
this privilege (for, on account of his piety, Amram had stood in high re- 
pute among them), protested against it, and forced him to cast lots with them 
for the guardianship of Mary. They proceeded therefore, twenty-nine in num- 
‘ber, to the Jordan, and flung their arrows into the river, on the understanding 
‘that he whose arrow should rise again, and remain on the water should bring her, 
lup. By the will of Allah, the lot decided in favour of Zachariah, who then 
built a amall chamber for Mary in the temple, to which no one had access but 
himself. But when he brought her some food, she was already supplied, and 
‘though it was in winter, the choicest summer fruits were standing before her. 
[To his inquiry whence she had obtained it all, she replied, ‘ From Allah, who 
satisfieth every one according to his own pleasure, and giveth no account of his 
|proceedings.’ When Zachariah saw this, he prayed to Allah to perform a mira- 
icle even in his case, and to bless him with a son, notwithstanding his advanced 
age. Then Gabriel called to him, ‘ Allah will give thee a son, who shall be call- 
led Jahja (John), and bear testimony to the word of God (Christ). Zachariah 
)went down to his house filled with joy, and related to his wife what the angel 
had announced to him ; but as she was already ninety-and-eight years of age, 
‘and her husband one hundred and twenty, she laughed at him ; so that at length 
lhe himself began to doubt the fulfilment of the promise, and asked a sign from 
|Allah. ‘ As the punishment of thy unbelief,’ cried Gabriel unto him, ‘thou 
ishalt be speechless for three days, and let this serve thee as the sign thou hast 
‘required.’ On the following morning Zachariah, as usual, desired to lead in 
\prayer, but was unable to utter asingle sound until the fourth day, when his 
jtongue was loosed, and he besought Allah to pardon him and his wife. Then 
ithere came a voice from heaven, which said, ‘ Your sin is forgiven, and Allah 
}will give you a son, who shall surpass in purity and holiness all the men of his 
itime. Blessed be he in the day of his birth, as wellas in those of his death 
‘and resurrection.’ Within a year’s time, Zachariah became the father ofa child 
|which, even at its birth, had a holy and venerable appearance. He now divided 
jhis time between him and Mary : and John in the house of his father, and Mary 
jin the temple, grew up like two fair flowers, to the joy of all believers, daily 
increasing in wisdom and piety. 
| “When Mary had grown to womanhood, there ap; to her one day, 
while she was alone in See cell, Gabriel, in full human form. Mary hastily co- 
lvered herself with her veil, and cried, ‘Most Merciful! assist me against this 
man.’ But Gabriel said, ‘ Fear nothing from me: I am the messenger of thy 
|Lord, who has exalted thee above all the women of earth, and am come to make 
known to thee his will. Thou shalt bear a son, and call him Isa, the blessed 
one. He shall speak earlier than all other children, and be honoured both in 
this world and in the world to come!’ * How shall I bear a son,’ replied Mary, 
affrighted, ‘since I have not known a man?’ ‘It is even so,’ replied Gabriel. 
‘Did not Allah create Adam without either father or mother, merely by his word, 
‘Be thou created’? Thy son shall be a sign of his omnipotence, and, as his 
prophet, restore the backsliding sons of Israel to the path of righteousness.’ 
When Gabriel had thus spoken, he raised with his finger, Mary's robe from her 
bosom, and breathed upon her. ‘Thereupon she ran into the field, and had 
scarcely time to support herself on she withered trunk of a date-tree, before she 
'was delivered of a son. Then cried she, ‘ Oh, that I had died, and been forgot- 
‘ten long ere this, rather than that the suspicion of having sinned should fall upon 
me!’ Gabriel appeared again to her, and said, ‘ Fear nothing, Mary. Behold, 
the Lord causes a fountain of fresh water to gush forth from the earth at th 
feet, and the trunk on which thou leanest is blossoming even now, and 

dates are covering its withered branches. Eat and drink, and when thou art 
satisfied, return to thy people ; and if any one shall inquire of thee ae 
thy child, be thou silent. and leave thy defence to him.’ Mary plucked a few 
dates, which tasted like fruit from Paradise, drank from the fountain, whose wa- 
ter was even like milk, and then went, with her child in her arms, unto her fami- 
ly ; but all the people cried out to her, * Mary, what hast thou done? Thy fa- 
ther was so pious, and thy mother so chaste.’ Mary, instead of replying, point- 
ed to the child. Then said her relations, ‘ Shall this new-born child answer us !” 
But Jesus said, ‘Do not sin, in suspecting my mother. Allah has created me 


iby his word, and has chosen me to be his servant and prophet.’ 


« But, notwithstanding all these wonders, the sons of Israel would not believe 
Christ, when, at the age of manhood, he proclaimed to them the 1] which 
Allah had revealed to him, He was derided and despised, because he called 
‘The Word and the Spirit of Allah,’ and was to perform new 


and many other signs and wonders shall precede.’ ‘ Sufler me to live until the 


| 
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miracles in the sight of the whole people.’ Christ then created, at the will of! ‘Mourn not for me, for Allah has taken me to himself, and we shall be re-united 
Allah, various kinds of birds out of clay, which he animated with his breath, so! in the day of the resurrection. Comfort my disciples, and tell them that it is 
t they ate and drank, and flew up and down, like natural birds. He healed) well with me in heaven, and that they shall obtain a place beside me, if they 
in one day by his prayer fifty thousand blind and leprous persons, whose cure! continue stedfast in the faith. Hereafter, at the approach of the last day, I shall 
best physicians of those times had been unable to effect. He recovered) be sent again upon the earth, when I shall slay the false prophet Dadjal and the 
many dead, who, after he had recalled them to life, married again and had chil-| wild boar (both of which cause similar distress in the earth), and such a state of 
dren: and even raised up Sam, the son of Noah, who, however, died again rat peace and unity shall ensue that the lamb and hyena shall feed like brothers be- 
mediately. But he not only revived men, but even isolated parts and limbs.| side each other. I shall then burn the Gospel, which has been falsified by un- 
During his wanderings, he“one day found a skull near the Dead Sea, and his dis-' godly priests, and the crosses which they have worshipped as gods, and subject 
ciples asked him to recall it to life. Christ prayed to Allah, and then, turning to! the whole earth to the doctrines of Mohamed, who shall be sent in later times.’ 
the skull, said, ‘ Live by the will of the Lord, and tell us how thou hast found|/When Christ had thus spoken, he was once more lifted on a cloud to heaven. 
death, the grave, and the future state.’ The skull then assumed the form of a ‘But Mary lived yet six years in the faith of Allah, and of Christ her son, and of 
living head, and said, ‘ Know thou, O prophet of Allah! that about four thou-) the prophet Mohamed, whom both Christ as well as Moses before him had pro- 
sand years ago, after taking a bath, I fell into a fever, which, notwithstanding all) claimed. The peace of Allah be upon them all!” Amen. 
be medicines which were given me, continued seven days. On the eighth day), $$ 
was so entirely exhausted, that all my limbs trembled, and my tongue cleaved 
to the roof of wd mouth. Then Gis bane to me the Angel of Death in a ter- BELL’S LIFE OF CANNING, 
rible shape. His head touched the sky, while his feet stood in the lowest depths Notwithstanding our pride in human crntvs, it requires fortune or favourable 
of the earth. He held a sword in his right hand, and a cup in his left, and there) circumstances for its full development and success ; and this is true not mere- 
were ten other angels with him, whom | took to be his servants. 1 would have ily of practical callings, but of what men are inclined to eonsider the’more inde- 
shrieked so loudly at their sight, that the inhabitants of heaven and of earth must) pendent pursuits of poetry or abstract science. ‘The pramatic genius of Shake- 


have been petrified ; the angels fell on me, and held my tongue, and some of| spere himself could not have been so advantageously displayed in any otherage 
them pressed my veins, so as to force out my soul. Thea said I, . Exalted than his own, and a century or two later or earlier it could hardly have found a 
yang I will give all that I possess for my life.’ But one of them struck me inj field for its exercise. In other times than those they fell upon, Newton and 
face, and almost shattered my jawbone, saying, ‘ Enemy of Allah, He ac-| Watt could scarcely have made the great discoveries they did, however eminent 
cepts no ransom.’ The Angel of Death then placed his sword upon my throat, they might have become in their respective lines of life. A few generations 
and gave me the cup, which I was forced to empty to the dregs, and this was} €#rlier, Columbus would have wanted data for his speculations, means for his 
my death. My consciousness now lost, I was washed, wrapped in a shroud, and) Voyage, and persons of any description to listen to him, if he had even escaped 
interred; but when my grave was covered with earth, my soul returned to my body, ‘burning for blasphemy. ‘The military commander must have war—a long peace 
and I was sorely afraid in my solitude. But soon there came two angels, with)! theirprime of life would have doomed to obscurity Nelson and Wellington. 
a parchment in their hands, and told unto me all the good apd all the bad that |) ‘The perturbers of states, combining political arts with military genius, are noth- 
had done while living in the body, and I was compelled to write it down with my) !4g without cireumstanees : Cromwell and Napoleon would have died in private 
own hand, and to attest it by my own signature $ whereupon they suspended the ‘life had they lived in any other period , and Cwsar been only the. active and elo- 
scroll en my neck, and vanished. ‘There then appeared two other dark blue an-| quent partisan, or perhaps have sunk into forgetfulness beneath his debts and 
gels, each with a column of fire in his hand, one single spark of which, if it had) debaucheries. Even the prophet must bide ‘the fulness of time’—the corrup- 
dropt on the earth, would have consumed it. ‘They called to me, in a voice like| tion of idolatry in Arabia, of Christianity in Asia and Kastern Europe, with the 
thunder, ‘ Who is thy Lord!’ Overcome with fright, I lost my senses, and said, |wnsubstantial speculations of both Christians and Jews, were necessary to Ma- 
shudderingly, ‘ You are my lords ;’ but they cried, + Thou liest, enemy of Allah,’) homet, the apostle of ‘Theism, who came but to declare a principle the most 
and struck me a blow with the column of fire, that sent me down to the seventh) Consonant of any to mere human reason, the unity of God. 
earth ; but as soon as | returned again to my grave, they said, «O earth! punish|| If those who occupy the first places among the human race are thus depen- 
the man who has been rebellious against his Lord.’ Instantly the earth crushed! dent upon circumstances, those who merely rise in the world, and distinguish 
me, so that my bones were almost ground to powder ; and she said, ‘ Enemy of, themselves rather as satellites than as planets, must be still more indebted to 
God ! I hated thee while thou didst tread my surface ; but, by the glory of Al-|them. Putting aside the regular professions of human necessity in civilized life 
lah, I will avenge me now, while thou art lying in my bowels.” ‘The angels then) |—law, physic, and divinity—it will be found that great success in public life is 
opened one of the gateways of hell, and cried, « Take this sinner, who did not be-| dependent upon two elements, sometimes operating singly, but more generally 
lieve in Allah, boil and burn him.’ ‘Thereupon I was dragged into the centre of |in conjunction—change, and despotism, or the power of will rising superior to 
hell by a chain which was seventy cubits in J» 2th; and as often as the flames) convention and settled custom. Such circumstances produced the eminence of 
consumed my skin I received a fresh one, but only to suffer anew the torments Becket and Wolsey, and of Carr and Villiers. Chatham headed a social tide, 
of burning. At the same time, I was so hungry, that I prayed for food. But I! and rose by dint of his own genius, which saw the latent power of the middle 
only obtained the putrid fruit of the tree Sakum, which not merely increased my| class, whose leader he became ; but he wanted the favour of power to sustain 
hunger, but even caused the most horrid pain and violent thirst; and when I ‘him, or prudence to sustain himself; and, except as the War Minister for a few 
asked for something to drink, nothing but boiling water was given me. At last} years, he was only an orator. ‘The younger Pitt had more decided support from 
they urged one end of the chain with such violence into my mouth, that it camel George the Third ; but it was the changes wrought by the French Revolution, 


out through my back, and chained me hand and foot.” When Christ heard this,| jand the sudden rise of our manufactures, that enabled him to vitiate the baronial 


he wept with compassion, but demanded of the skull to describe hell more mi- 
nutely. * Know, then,’ continued the skull, ‘O prophet of Allah! that hell con- 


sists of seven floors, one below the other. 


| 


The uppermost is for hypocrites, the’ 


lconstitution of the Peerage, trample on the combination of great families, and 
form by his loans and war expenditure the monied interest of modern Britain. 
The despotism of Pitt, and the necessity which change imposed upon him and 


second for Jews, the third for Christians, the fourth for the Magi, the fifth for! his party—‘ubi periculum advenit, invidia, atque superbia post fuere’—were 


those who call the prophets liars, the sixth for idolaters, and the seventh for the 


sinners of the people of the prophet Mohamed, who shall appear in later times.|| 


The last mentioned abode is least terrible, and sinners are saved from it through 
the intercession of Mohamed ; but in the others the torture and agony are so 
great, that if thou, O prophet of Allah! shouldst but see it, thou wouldst weep 
with compasssion as a woman who has lost her only child. The outer part of 
hell is of copper, and the inner part of lead. Its floor is punishment, and the 
wrath of the Almighty its ceiling. The walls are of fire, not clear and luminous, 
but black fire, and diffusing a close disgusting stench, being fed with men and 


idols.’ Christ wept long, and then inquired of the skull to which family he be-|| 


longed during lifetime. He replied, + I am a descendant of the prophet Elias !” 
«And what desirest thou now?’ ‘That Allah would recall me to life, that I 
might serve him with my whole heart, so as one day to be worthy of Paradise !’ 
Christ prayed to Allah, *O Lord! thou knowest this man and me better than we 
know ourselves, and art omnipotent.’ Then Allah said to him, «I had long ago 
resolved upon that which he desires ; since, indced, he had many excellencies 
and was especially benevolent to the poor, he may return to the world through 
thy intercession ; and if he serve me henceforth faithfully, all his sins shall be 
forgiven.’ Christ cried unto the skull, ‘ Be again a perfect man, through the 
omnipotence of God ;’ and while the words were still on his lips, these rose up a 
man who looked more blooming than in his former life; and cried, ‘I confess 
that there is but one God, and that Abraham was his friend ; Moses saw him 
face to face, Isa is his spirit and word, and Mohamed shall be his last and great- 
est messenger. I confess, moreover, that the resurrection is as certain as death, 
and that hell and paradise do really exist.’’ This man lived sixty-and-six years 
after hisresuscitation, and spent his days fasting, and his nights in prayer, nor did 
he alienate a single moment from the service of the Lord until he died.” 

Other miracles are as strangely perverted ; and the crucifixion thus winds up 


the whole : 
«On the evening before the passover feast, ihe Jews took Christ captive, to- 


gether with his apostles, and shut them up in a house, with the intention of put- 
ting Christ publicly to death on the followmg morning. But in the night Allah 
revealed to hin, ‘ Thou shalt receive death from me, but immediately afterwards 
be raised up to heaven, and be delivered from the power of the unbelievers.’ 
Christ gave up his spirit, and remained dead for the space of three hours. In 
the fourth hour the angel Gabriel appeared, and raised him unperceived by any 
through a window into heaven. But an unbelieving Jew who had stolen into the 
house to watch Christ that he might by no means escape, became so like him 
that even the apostles themselves took him to be their prophet. He it was who, 
as soon as the ya dawned, was chained by the Jews and led through the streets 
of Jerusalem; every body crying to him, ‘ Hast thou not revived the dead ? 
Why shouldest thou not be able to break thy fetters?’? Many pricked him with 
rods of thorn, others spit in his face, until he at last arrived at the place of exe- 
cution, where he was crucified, for no one would believe that he was not the 
Christ. But when Mary had well-nigh succumbed from griet at the shameful 


death of her supposed son, Christ appeared unto her from heaven, and said, 


ithe circumstances that favoured George Canning. At any other period he 
might have risen no higher than a second-rate barrister, more distinguished for 
jhis wit and literary tastes thaf his success in law ; or perhaps have subsided in- 
to a littcrateur, for he wanted patience either for drudgery or waiting. His 
scholarship, though elegant, was not profound ; and though the tone of his com- 
jpositions in ‘’The Microcosm’ was wonderfully mature for an Eton boy, yet, as 
\Mr. Bell observes, their matter was borrowed from the elder essayists, and they 
\described a mode of life that existed no longer. Many men have been remar- 
kabable for precocious writing at public schools, and for « eloquent’ speeches at 
university debating-clubs, without getting anything, much less a Premier's pa- 
jtronage and a seat in Parliament. And the circumstances of Canning’s child. 
|hood and education were anything but recommendatory. Mr. Bell, after Mr. 
|Burke’s book of the Landed Gentry, tells an heraldic story of the Canynges, or 
(Canninges, beginning in 1360, a century before the « William Canynge’ of Bris- 
|tol, who is known as figuring in Chatterton’s forgery of the Rowley Poems. 
|But, passing these absurdities, the family of Canning was of the rank of Irish 
igentry of the last century. ‘The father of the orator was the eldest son and 
heir, but was discarded, with an allowance of £150 a year, for some discredita- 
ibleamour. In 1757 the elder George Canning was in London; where he en- 
tered the Middle Temple. But he seemed to have all the defects of his cele- 
[brated son without his genius or his private virtues. The law was too dry a 
istudy, so he took to literature—published pamphlets and poems, advocating the 
side of Wilkes and Liberty ; and among other things, an epistle ‘from William 
Lord Russell to William Lord Cavendish,’ which preserved asort of glimmering 
existence to our generation, and has often been read on the supposition that it 
was the son’s. ‘The politics and writings of the elder Canning mtroduced him 
to the Wilkite party, and they most probably to the profligate living then in 
vogue, and certainly to debt. After some years of life in London, this embar- 
rassment became so pressing that he consented to disinherit himself, by joining 
his father in cutting off the entail, on condition that his debts were paid. He 
was, however, involved again; and in 1768 crowned his embarrassment by mar- 
jriage with a Miss Costello; whose family, says Mr. Bell, from particulars fur-* 
uished from ‘an authentic quarter,’ were settled ‘ Lone BEFORE THE Conquest, 
{of England, or Ireland !] in the barony of Costello, parish of Aughamore, coun- 
y of Mayo; from which possession they were styled Lords or Barons of Costello.’ 
‘ime, the eater-up of all things, had consumed the property of the Costellos. 
The lady, a minor, was portionless ; the husband’s efforts to mend his fortune as 
a wine-merchant, and by ‘other speculations,’ failed; and, three years af- 
ter marriage, on the first birthday of his son, 11th April 1771, George Canning 
the elder died, in London, and was buried in the church-yard of St. Mary-le- 


s widow was left penniless. How she at first supported herself is not known, 
n 1773 she appeared on the stage of Drury Lane, playing Jane Shore to Gar- 
rick’s Hastings: and for a little tume took similar leading characters. But she 
wanted genius as well as experience: and, after the attraction of novelty and 


bonne. 
. The allowance of £150 a year was discontinued on Mr. Canning’s death, and 
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her personal beauty passed away, Mrs. Canning sank into the position of a subor- would have given him, at that time, some £5,000 a year—but in his mind. The 
dinate actress. She also became connected with a profligate player of thename |want of early family or domestic training operated unfavourably upon him 
of Reddish, and under his name. Mr. Bell says there is no doubt that |throughout his career: the taint of Mr. and Mrs. Reddish stuck to through 
_ they were married : but he offers no proof of any ceremony having taken place : 'life ; not, strange to say, in his private, but in his public character. — He never 
nor if any was performed might it have been very valid, since Mr. Reddish, in could be satisfied with going openly and straightforwardly to his objects ; less 
the country, and even on the London boards, was in the habit of introducing a from want of courage, than because his modes of operation would not bear the 
succession of Mrs. Reddishes to the public: and we think the first or ‘lawful’ ilight. In every enisis of his career there was something of under-work. We 
wife might have been living. He was also a drunkard: and finally became a |know too little of his early days to speak with certainty, but all opinion seems 
lunatic. Mrs. Canning, or Reddish, subsequently married a Mr. Hunn, a stage-,|to agree that he was a Whig of the purest water ; yet on his first appearance 
smitten silk-mercer of Plymouth : who failed in business, and then attempted, jin public he came out a rampant Pittite. When he retired with Pitt in 1801, he 
the drama, without success. It was long reported, and may still be believed, that, |had a portent right to oppose the Addington Ministry publicly ; but his succes- 
Canning was the legal son of Hunn, and born after his marriage : but Mr. Bell |sive schemes to overthrow the Government, by intrigues among their own sup- 
has satisfactorily refuted that Whig scandal. |\porters, smacked of anything but honourable dealing. In the quarrel that led 
Under the auspices of this worthy couple, the infancy and childhood of George, |to his duel with Castlereagh, he permitted the double-dealing to go on, and was 
Canning, the future Minister of England, were passed : and he seemed fairly |thus far committed to it. If Castlereagh was so incompetent as Secretary at 
enough launched on the road to ruin, when, it is said, old Moody the actor in-|| War that he injured the = service, Canning should not have listened to 
terfered. The boy’s paternal uncle was a merchant of London, the father of |Mimsterial pleadings for delay, but have resigned if the requisite change was 
Sir Strafford Canning. To him Moody went, and so forcibly represented the jnot made. We have already spoken of the meanness and discredit of the Lis- 
state of young George, that Mr. Strafford Canning undertook the care of him, bon Embassy, and the return to a subordinate office under his antagonist ; his 
sent him to school to Mr. Richards at Winchester, and afterwards placed him at jaccession to the Premiership itself was distinguished by something very like an 
Eaton: where his precocious parts procured for him a high reputation. Just |intrigue. It wes this continua! dabbling in matters that would not bear the light 
before George Canning went to Oxford, in 1788, his uncle died: and there is a |which even made him averse to collect his fugitive verses. His vanity would 
story told of £200 a year being removed from the entail when it was cut off. have been gratified by an authorized edition ; but, though some things are per- 
This, it is said, supported him during his university studies, and subsequently, |haps wrongfully ascribed to him, (and seem rather allied to the “ ferocity” of 
when he went to London as a law student, and mixed in the society, chiefly |Giflord,) there might have been more personality and scurrility than he would 
Whig, to which his uncle and his literary and college reputation had introduced |have cared to own. ; 
im. : ‘| Asamere “ orator”—a speaker to satisfy his own side, to puzzle or silence 
All this is not very intelligible. It seems inconsistent with the Irish manners his opponents, and to persuade or please the indiflerent—Canning was perhaps 
of the last century to discard an heir for some amour, and still less to aliow the’ |without a rival in modern times, and only second to Cicero. Burke had always 
discarded £150 a year. The manner in which Mrs. Canning contrived to live|too much of the philosopher and lecturer for the House of Commons; as his 
for the two years between her husband's death and her appearance on the stage, richness of illustration, the profundity of his thoughts, and his accumulations of 
is a greater mystery, further heightened by the story of the £200 a year to which jmatter, over-informed him for a mixed audience. With Pitt and Fox, (as in 
George Canning was heir. If it is a fact, the conduct of the family is incon-’ {later days with Peel,) speaking was rather a means to an end, a mode by which 
ceivable in leaving him to the moral and convivial example ef Mr. Reddish ; if }they justified or produced an action ; so that the statesman overtopped the ora- 
ne had no allowance, the question rises, how did he live for the five years he was |tor. As a statesman Canning’s sphere of action was limited ; and it is to be 
at Oxford and in London! But if all this be unresolvable, it is equally an enig- |suspected that he had the Whig taint of ascribing too much to orations and de- 
ma, in what way a youth with no other recommendation than that of “a smart |spatches—to words in lieu of deeds. The principal thing he “ did” was “to 
fifth-form boy, the hero of a little world,” and a clever collegian, whose opinions |call a new world into existence, to redress the balance of the old :” but time 
so far as they were known, were Whiggish, and whose connexions were all among /has shown that the call was premature, and the bantling unequal to the fune- 
the extreme Opposition, should suddenly become the {friend of the Ministry and tions of existence ; whilst the intrigue he carried on upon this occasion with 


a Member of Parliament. Varivus contradictory stories are told of the mode in 


‘Rush and the United States against the Holy Alliance, produced the declaration 


which it was brought about ; but the only thing certainly known is, that George’ 'from the President that the American continent was no longer - ony to settle- 


Canning was elected in 1793, as Member for the borough of Newport, Isle of lment, which is at the bottom of the present Oregon difficulties. 


wae Sir Richard Worsley, the sitting Member, having « obligingly ” retired. 


t his speak- 
ing was masterly: complete and finished in a remarkable degree. He had a 


is career henceforward 1s matter of political history. In December 1794, lcomprehensive logic, to see the true pinch of the case—the right view of the 


Mr. Canning seconded the address ; in the following year, he was appointed!'whole question. e had the critical acumen to evolve the subordinate mem- 


Under Secretary of State in the Foreign Office ; in 1797, he started “ ‘The An-' 
tyacobin ;” in 1801, he resigned with Pitt, and, contrary to the example if not! 
to the secret wishes of his patron, assailed the Addington Ministry with sarcas- 
tic attacks in the House, with virulent scurrility through the press, and endea-' 
vored to trip it up by a series of underhand intrigues ; as we now know through 
the “Malmesbury Papers.” In 1804, he returned to office with Pitt, as Trea- | 
surer of the Navy; and retired on the accession of « All the Talents ;” whom 
he assailed as he had done the Addington Ministry, and commemorated their 
downfall in a dirge, where the venom is at least as conspicuous as the wit. Un-) 
der the Portland Ministry he was rewarded with the highest office he attained) 
till the Premiership, that of Foreign Secretary. In 1809, the duel with Castle-) 
reagh took place, which compelled both Ministers to retire. Canning remained! 
out of place till 1814, when he accepted that. Embassy to Lisbon, which, after, 
all that has been voted and said, can only be described as a discreditable job ;! 


lbers that supported the main view, and the rhetorical art to marshal them in 


order. He had also rhetorical invention—the genius by which the inherent rea- 
sons are expanded and enforced by illustrations, and vivified by images, which 
give life to logic, seeming to “ prove” his position though in reality “‘ assuming” 
it. ‘The matter thus skilfully chosen was clothed in a style habitually elegant, 
and animated by an agreeable pleasantry. A vital power reigned throughout, 
and there was no verboseness. It cannot, however, be denied that the habitual 
workman was too visible, and the elegance pushed to an artificial extent. His 
oratory was deficient in the natural ; 1t would have been improved by touches 
of homeliness. His refinement was overdone; it was that of the actor or the 
artist, rather than of the true gentleman. Moreover, the praise of his orat 

rarely applies to his personal attacks ; and on reading the frequent “ laughter” 
—* much laughter,” one feels a desire to have the joke explained. The very 


|personality, and the evident allusions to the by-play of the debate, may contri- 


what renders it more degrading to Canning personally, is the fact that he had 


bute to this flatness in report—it is like an effervescing beverage when the fixed 


refused the Foreign Secretaryship in 1812 because he would have to be under‘ \air has escaped. 


Castlereagh’s leddership in the Commons; and, to crown the mconsistency of! 
the whole, he aecepted the subordinate office of President of the Board of Con-' 
trol, in 1816, to be at once Castlereagh’s inferior in the House and out of it. In’ 
1820, he resigned on Queen Caroline’s business. In 1822, he was appointed! 
Governor General of India, which he gave up on Castlereagh’s death, for the: 
Forei;'.. Office ; and (to complete the chronological summary) in April 1827, he! 
attained the highest object of his ambition—the Premiership; to die in the fol- 
lowing August. 
It was during these last five years that Canning attained his character for Li-| 
beralism ; which seems chiefly to have arisen from his diplomatic —_ to) 
-the Holy Alliance, and his subsequent patronage of the convenient Whigs. ‘To! 
the foreign policy of Castlereagh he was undoubtedly opposed ; and he is fully! 
entitled to all the merit that may be claimed for him on that score. His junc-! 
tion withthe Whig party was a matter of necessity ; without them he could not! 


have taken office; but, if report may be trusted, both he and the Liberals had | 


agreed that George the Fourth should not be « annoyed ” by the Catholic que» 
tion. That after Castlereagh’s death the “tone” of our Government became} 
much improved, there is no question. But this may be ascribed to the reaction 
of the spy prosecutions, the growth of opinion, the character of Huskisson, Ro-! 
binson, and Peel, as much as to any single influence of Canning. Those who 
were Reformers “‘ when George the Third was King,” and remember how Can- 
ning went through his Gagging Bills work, may reasonably doubt the extent of 
his mnate love of popular liberty. 

When we consider the character of the age, and of our Government, which 
not only excludes mere caprice in the appomtments to the higher offices, but is 
very adverse to anything like an adventurer, the early rise of Canning is a re- 
markable incident, and may stand with the instances of Wolsey and Beckett. 
The latter part of his career, at least till Castlereagh’s demise, was a failure, 
for which he had to blame himself. His irritable temper, his insolent demean- 
our, his mecking personalities, and his almost scurrilous invectives, rendered 
him one of the most unpopular men with Whigs and Radicals, without gaining 
him much estimation in his own party. According to Malmesbury, his rapid rise 
excited envy in others, and too much presumption in Canning himself. But this 
was not the whole : his imperious mode of pronouncing deciding, coupled! 
with his equivocal connexions, naturally offended men of old families and here-| 
ditary fortune ; and his wit, though used against the enemy, was less employed 
for the common cause than for the praise and purposes of Mr Canning. Nor 


We have already intimated our opinion’of Canning’s,characterjas a statesman. 
His greatest act was sending some consuls and diplomatic agents to Mexieo and 
South America—with what wisdom the result shows. ‘The catholic question 
was no more indebted to him than to any other advocate, except to the extent 
of his superior powers of advocacy, wich were no doubt very great. He de- 
tached England from the Holy Alliance ; but it may be questioned whether 
Castlereagh himself would have given countenance to the French invasion 
of Spain. In conjunction or contemporaneously with Huskisson—and with Peel, 
Canning no doubt dealt some heavy blows and great discouragements to the old 
Tory party, A stern criticism, however, might decide that Canning smote them 
for objects of his own—for vengeance, and the Premiership. It is ult to see 
anything except the public good that Huskisson in his commercial relaxations, 
and Peel in his Currency Bull and legal reforms, (so horrible to poor old Eldon,) 
could have had in view : for, to say nothing of Catholic Emancipation and later 
measures, these movements in a philosophico-liberal direction made Peel and 
Huskisson unpopular with their own party, without gaining them a countervail- 

support from the other side. 

bate though not a statesman, Canning seems to have been a good adminis- 
trative minister ; and he had a larger view than any of his contemporaries, 
Burke excepted. Literature had not only refined but expanded his mind. 
With the ready ability, he had the deep perception of the philosophical litera- 
teur, and went to the marrow of his subjects. The power of independent ac- 
tion—the power of Pitt or of Peel—he never had ; so we cannot tell how he 
might have acted as an absolute Minister. But general principles, in the shape 
of leading arguments, are met with in his speeches. His views of Slavery had 
a large philosophy, which put to shame the schemes of the miserable dabblers 
who settled or rather unsettled the question ; and a future age may feel the 
truth of his views on Parliamentary Reform—that the existing constitution of 
the Peerage must be defended im the Commons by the outwork of rotten bo- 
roughs. Even the reform Bill, short as it was of radical inthe original concep- 
tion, and artfully curtailed i its effects by the «Chandos clause” and by W 
boroughs, would have brought this prmciple to something like a test, had the 
Melbourne Ministry stood to their guns upon the Appropriation-clause ; and if 
the Peers reject the pending Corn Bill, we may shortly see the effect which 
Canning predicted as a result of Reform, though the full consequences are not 
likely to be developed till the present generation is in its grave. 

Ilis private character appears to have been a theme for panegyric. His do- 


could his followers fecl safe with him. It was ‘Tierney yesterday, ‘the Doctor” 
to-day, and anybody else to-morrow, who might commit the a of| 
fence of crossing his path. Neither was the early taunt of the Whigs untrae— 
an ‘adventurer ;” not so much as regards fortune—for the’ 
£100,000 he received with General Scott's daughter, ou his marriage in 1800, 


mestic life was without stain ; his friendships were firm and unfli . Had 
his intimates been only persons of inferior ability, this might have been accoun- 
ted for on a oe of submission ; but it could not apply to men like Hnskis- 
son, Ward, and Ellis; and those qualities must bave been indeed attractive 
which subdued the pride of Pitt, and induced hun to bear with the troublesome 
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and marplot interferences of Canning with Pitt’s policy during the long inter- 
regnum of the Addington Ministry. 

e book which has occasioned this review of the life and character of George 
Canning is a clever piece of literary handicraft ; exhibiting a good deal of pains- 
taking and research in the early period, though inclining towards a too ready 
credence to favourable interpretations and apocryphal anecdotes. The public 
and political part of Canning’s career is of a more mingled yarn ; interspersed 
with sketches of society, “clubs,” and characters under George the Third, done 
rather too artificially ; and with many political disquisitions that partake of the 
«« Liberal article,” rehashing the exploded Whi gery of the Revolutionary days 
and of the-Regency, upon Pitt and the war,—which is-now exploded, not merely 
because the minds of men have reached a less feverish and angry state, but be- 
cause new information shows the incorrectness of many of the supposed facts and 
assumed premises. It isa ‘‘ flashy” and readable volume, # yrsunray a com- 
plete narrative of Canning’s life, on the favourable side : but Mr. Bellis scarcely 
equal to his main subject, and somewhat below the collateral history. 


Imperial Parliament. 


OUTRAGE AND DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
Housr or Commons, April 17. 
Sir R. PEEL, in reply to a question from Mr. R. D, Browne, said the Go- 
vernment had made every possible provision for the relief of distress and 
the suppression of outrage in Ireland :—Both his right hon. friend (Sir J. 
Graham) and himself had received information, from time to time, from the 
proper authorities with respect to the outrages which had been recently 
perpetrated in Ireland, and with respect to the sufferings of the people from 
the want of food, caused by the failure of the potato crop. He must say 
that these accounts testified to the fortitude and forbearance with which the 
people had borne their sufferings. Outrages had been committed, the per- 
etrators of which must be punished, and steps had accordingly been taken 
by the Executive to punish those concerned in them ; and the hon. gentle- 


man and the House might rest assured that every means would be taken to!! 


diminish and altogether suppress these outrages. With respect to the suf- 
ferings of the people, the Government had taken steps, by the introduction 
of maize and other food into Ireland, to alleviate thein, but he could assure 
him that the exertions of the government to accomplish this would be great- 
ly facilitated, and the —— of Ireland consequently benefited , by the House 
passing the Corn Bill withoutany unnecessary delay. ; 
Mr. W. S. O'BRIEN admitted that some good had been done by the in- 
troduction of Indian meal ; but the Government, he contended, had not 
done enough, and was not active enough, to meet effectually the immediate 
pressure, which was greater than could be contended against with local re- 
sources :—It was well known that, at the present moment, potatoes were 
selling at 6d. and Sp. per stone, and any one acquainted with Ireland must 
be aware that such a price was almost amounting to a state of famine and 
starvation. That article of food was now double the ordinary price. It 
was clear that the Government should not wait till the people were actual- 
ly starved to death. They were at that moment in such a state of destitu- 
tion that they would rather be shot than starved to death. They were not 
ignorant of the state of the people ; the papers were filled with statements 
of attacks on vessels. ‘There was one attack madeon a boat proceeding 
from Limerick to Clare loaded with flour. The whole cargo was seized, 
and the value amounted to over £200, This was a fearful state of things. 
There had already been outrages in Tipperary and Clonmel. It appeareo 
from the accounts in the public papers that an outrage of that description 
had broken out in Tipperary, when the people seized on a large quantity of 
flour which was on its way to ports fur exportation. At Clonmel the famine 
riot consisted of between 4,000 and 5,0UU people, where 250 cartloads oj 
flour were seized upon by the populace, The military, however, being 
brought, the property was retaken and escorted to the ports for exportation, 
which showed plainly that there was abundance of food in the country for 
the relief of the people, if they were allowed to use it, which fact of course 
served to aggravate the distress under which the peuple laboured ; and it 
was most surprising that the people, under such circumstances, did not com 
mit more outrages upon person and property. And the right hon. gentle- 
man at the head of the Government should recollect that the people of Ire- 
land were only at the commencement pf their famine ; they would yet have 
to undergo some four or five months more of distress ; and he would once 
more solemuly appeal to the Government,and ask them whether (hey thoughi 
that their present measures of relief were adequate to meet the distress ot 
i eople ? 
ey GRAHAM declined to enter into a discussion that would delay the 
debate on the Coercion Bill, and repeated that the Government had done all 
in their power to alleviate the distress in Ireland :—It was no small matter 
for the Government to be called upon to feed an entire people. Those aware 
of what the functions of a Government were might readily understand that 
there existed no machinery tor that purpose : and it was necessary to create 
a machinery to meet the case. Some allowance, therefore, must be made 
if the arrangements were not so complete as to be able to meet every possi- 
ble phase of the evil. It was the intention of the Ministry to introduce 
further measures for the promotion of public works in Ireland ; and he en- 
treated hon. members not to delay the first reading of the Irish Bill :—He 
did hope that after—he would not say the unnecessary delay—that after 
the five nights’ debate which they had already had upon the subject, that 
Irish members would allow the first reading to take place, and that they 
might proceed with the question which now pressed for an immediate deci- 
sion, He alluded to the proposed measures for reducing the atnount of duty 
upon the importation of foreign corn. 

Mr. O°CONNELL said that the poor-law had not afforded the relief that 
had been anticipated, only 37,000 persone being in the union-houses at pre- 
sent, and that at an expenditure of £90,000. If in the present calamity the 
right hon. baronet should think it necessary to give out-door relief, although 
much against his own view, he should not oppose it. He regretted that 
the drainage scheme had proved a failure, but it was from no fault of the 
Government, but from a natural cause, the present season being the wettest 
known tor many years, the country being flooded every where. The Ge- 
vernment had done a great deal very well, but much remained to be done,| 
for there was a frightful period before them.—Atter some further desultory 
conversational discussion, the matter was allowed to drop. 

. The formal discussion on the first reading of the Coercion Bill was ther 
entered upon ; the opponents of the measure having all the speaking to 
themselves, with the exception of a speech by Mr.M. Gore. The speakers 
against were Mr. John O’Brien, Mr. Powell, Mr, Ward, Mr, Vernon Smith, 


| [Throughout the evening the House was very thinly altended : it might 
have been counted out several times. } 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNELL moved the adjournment of the debate— 

The bill before them was bad enough in itself; but the insult conveyed 
in the silence of the Ministers was a great aggravation of the evil : it was 
‘most unjustifiable, outrageous, shameful. . 

Sir ROBERT PEEL left it to the House to judge whether his accusation 
‘was just or not. He knew of no debate in which more respectful atten- 
tion had been paid to the speeches of Irish gentlemen. Two Cabinet Min- 
isters had already in the course of the present debate ; and three Ca- 
binet Ministers had addressed it previously that evening, on the subject of 
scarcity in Ireland. Was, then, the accusation of treating Ireland with 
idisrespect well founded ? He must say that he never knew such a motion 
lof adjournment made on slighter grounds; and he hoped the House would 
accede to it. 
| Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL said, in explanation, it was true that two Ca- 
binet Ministers had spoken ; but they were “far and far away outnum- 
bered by the Irish Members,” who were obliged to get up and repeat 
a same arguments, or have a division forced upon them at an improper 
time 
The motion for adjournment was defeated by 77 to 20 
Mr. E. B. ROCHE then moved the adjournment of the House. But he 
did not press the motion to a division ; a statement by Sir Robert Peel, that 
‘he would have risen to speak had he supposed that the division would 
take place that night, and that he should certainly speak before the debate 
\closed, being deemed conciliatory. 

The debate was then adjourned till Monday. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 
{From the London Times, April 18th. ] 


We publish in another place an extract from the speech delivered by Mr. 
‘Calhoun, on the 16th of March, in the Senate of the United States, which re- 


flects the greatest credit on that eminent statesman, and does honor to the as- 
sembly in which it was delivered. The progress made by the Oregon question 
within the last two years has convinced Mr. Calhoun himself of the impossibility 
of persevering in that silent and inactive course of policy which he had hitherto 
recommended as the surest method of establishing the ultimate sovereignty of 
the United States in that territory. He has been driven from that ground to the 
alternative of supporting a compromise, or of declaring for a forcifde oc- 
cupation of the country ; and whilst he cordially adopts the principle of com- 
promise, he votes for the abrogation of the existing convention, in order to 
bring the discussion to a speedy termination. ‘Thus far we are perfectly agreed 
with Mr. Calhoun. We are happy to adopt as our own every one of the pacific 
sentiments and the sensible opinions he has so eloquently expressed ; and al- 
though his warning of the disastrous consequences of war is especially addressed 
to the American States, his advocacy of the cause of peace will nowhere be 
read with more sincere admiration than in this country. ‘Thus far the spirit of 
the great majocity of the Americans is favorable to a peaceful settlement of this 
difference. We may assume that Mr. Polk's messages and declarations, in 
which there is not the slightest intimation that any compromise is expected, or 
the slightest expectation that any admissable offer will be made, do not contain 
the opinion of the most influential American statesmen. Even Mr. Polk’s per- 
sonal friends give very different accounts of his own views; and, if we look 
to the men out of office, who, as Senators, are members of a branch of the Ex- 
ecutive Government and exercise a portion of the treaty-making power, the 
preponderance of numbers and of political authority is unquestionably in favor 
of compromise. ‘This step, then, may be considered as virtually gained : but it 
is only the first step towards the solution of the difficulty, and Mr. Polk’s pre- 
tensions were less formidable when they were carried to an excessive and ridi- 
culous extent than when they are reduced within those limits which have, 
throughout this protracted negotiation, formed the true basis of te American 
claim. For though there are differences of opinion between compromise or no 
compomise, notice or no notice, there is a singular unanimity in all the opinions 
which have reached us from the United States as to the extent of the only com- 
promise which is regarded as at all admissible. ‘The word “compromise” is 
synonymous inthe mouths of the Americans with the 49th parallel of north 
latitude. Mr. Calhoun says.— 

“ The past history of the affair, the fact that it had been frequently offered by 
us substantialily as an ultimatum, added to the fact that 49 deg was the boun- 
dary on this side of the Rocky Mountains, left no doubt on my mind that, if 


settled by compromise, it must be on that basis. It is true that our offers here- 


tofore on that basis had been rejected, and that it might thence be inzerred that 
Great Britain could not accede to it, consistently with her honor. I am not of 
that impression. ‘Things have greatly changed since our offers were made and 


jreyected by her. Then the advantages under the convention were all in her 


favor ; but now they have turned in favor of us.” 

Mr. Haywood, in a speech intended to be of a pacific character, said :— 
«Tam come to the conclusion, as a Senator of the United States, that we 
cannot, ought not, must not, compromise this controversy in any manner very 
materially ditferent from that to which the President, as I understand his posi- 
tion and these records, stands committed, and rightly committed ; and I shall 
therefore, vote to give him the notice, and with it all the moral weight of an 
American Senate’s settled opinion, that if Great Britain will not, or if she can- 
not, consent to do us justice, by yielding her pretensions of dominion over the 
territory below that line of 49deg as acompromise, then we will have to fight. 
[ repeat, we must then fight for it. In a word, we ought to refuse the notice, 
unless there is a solemn determination to make the compromise line of 49 deg 
our fighting line—if it must be so.” 

After these public and peremptory declarations on the part of men who are 
icomparatively moderate in their tone upon this subject, the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington may, and pony will intimate, in the event of the negotiation bei 
re-opened, after the notice has been given, that its hands are tied beforehand. 
There is no diplomacy left in the question. The game is to be played with the 
cards on the table ; and the 49th parallel must be regarded as the “ultimatum” 
of the Senate, rather than of the President and his immediate advisers. We 
believe this to be a matter of fact; and whether the Americans are right or 


|wrong, prudent or foolish, is beside the question ; since it is evident that when 


all the leading statesmen of a country have deliberately pledged themselves to 
a particular position, they will rather go to war than abandon it. They have 
chosen, therefore, to assume, for the purpose of their justification, that this con- 
cession (as they term it) is a sufficient sacrifice for the mairtenance of peace ; 
and that, although England positively rejected that offer 20 years ago, and on 


Sir W. Somerville, and Mr, J, Collett—who declared from this time forward||many subsequent occasions, she will accept it now. We are really at a loss to 


he should bea Repealer. 


eive to what circumstances Mr. Calhoun attributes this supposed change, 
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or what imaginable circumstances could release us from the duty of upholding 
a territorial right. But the fact is, that the valley of the Columbia is as much 
and as exclusively occupied by the British agents of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany as it ever has been; and to — tour rights to the country are 
weakened, is a childish invention. ‘They are precisely what they have ever 
been since 1790. 

In the whole course of these negotiations that which has changed most com- 
pletely is the claim set up by the Americans. In 1818 and 1826, the territory 
in dispute was expressly asserted and clearly understood to be compressed be- 
tween the 42d and 49th degrees of latitude. As for the more northern tract 
between 49 deg. and 54 deg. 40 min., we are not aware that the paramount 
claims of Britain to that part of it were then called in question. ‘The proposal» 
for partition ranged between the mouth of the Columbia and the 49th degree, 
but not beyond ; and the American plenipotentiaries unsuccessfully claimed the 
whole of that region, but no more.—Since that time and in their more recent 
discussions, they have raised their demands; they have laid claim to the whole 
country ; and then, as if it were the farthest limits of condescension and con- 
cession, they revert to their former offer, the very same which was before re- 
jected. A man bargaining with another offers to sell him a horse for £80. The 
buyer says it is too much and goes away. Sometime afterwards the seller asks 
him £100 for the same horse, and, after an elaborate attempt to outwit his cus- 
tomer, he ends by offering him the horse at £80 as a very great bargain. ‘This 
is precisely the course of this American dealing. They have raised a claim to 
the whole of Oregon not with any expectation of acquiring the entire province, 
but in order to reconcile us to terms we have before declared to be inadmissible. 
But the truth is, that the bare 49th parallel is to all imtents and purposes the 
same thing that it was twenty years ago. 

We intimated an opinion some time ago, that the 49th parallel ought con- 
veniently to serve as the basis of an arrangement: but it 1s clear that such a 
proposal must be accompanied with more extensive conditions than those here- 
tofore annexed to it by the Americans. It must leave the whole of Vancouver's 
Island, the navigation and harbour of the Straits of Fuca, the free use of the 
Columbia and its northern branches down to the sea, and an indemnity or com- 
pensation to the Hudson’s Bay Company for the posts they would be called upon 
to surrender. We do not pretend to point out all the stipulations which it would 
be the part of a prudent and just policy to require as an equivalent for a con- 
cession so much below our original claims, oak as we firmly believe, our just 
— But the cession of the vacant soil might be politic and endurable, pro- 
vided the private rights already long acquired and enjoyed by British subjects 
were duly respected ; and they must beyond all question, be protected by the 
“ultimatum” of England. 

Between these two proposals lies the question of peace and war—narrowed 
as these controversies always are to a small issue; but, nevertheless, broad 
enough to swallow up the peace of the world. The moderate members of the 
Senate make the 49th parallel their « fighting line.’ President Polk is evidently 
more inclined to lean to the side of resistance than of concession ; and on our 
side we can really discover no motive of reason or argument to justify us in any 
farther departure from the position assumed long ago by the British Govern- 
— and confirmed by the emphatic declarations of the Ministers of the 

rown. 


THE LATEST PUBLISHED DESPATCHES OF LORD ABERDEEN. 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN ‘70 MR. PAKENHAM. 
Foreign-office, March 3, 1846. 

Sir,—I have much satisfaction in conveying to youthe entire approval 
by her Majesty’s Government of the steps which, as_ reported in your des- 
patch of the 29th of January, you took, and of the letter which you ad- 
dressed to the American Secretary of State, for the purpose of ascertaining 
clearly and authoritatively whether the United States’ Government would 
be disposed to admit the application of thej principle of an arbitra- 
tion in the Oregon question on any vther terms than those which they had 
already rejected. 

In thus acting, you have in the most judicious and satisfactory manner 
anticipated the instructions which | was preparing to forward tu you on 
this subject. 

We have now nothing to do but to await Mr. Buchanan’s reply to your 
a to him, although I collect from your despatch that your proposal 
will certainly be refused. Should that reply, however, be of such a nature 
as to give any ground of hupe that the matter in dispute may be brought to 
an amicable issue by means of direct negotiation, | shall gladly avail my- 
self of such an opening. If not, it will then be for her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to consider what measure it may be expedient to adopt, in order to 
meet any emergency that may arise. lam &c., 

(Signed) ABERDEEN. 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN TO MR. PAKENHAM 
Foreign-office, March 3, Six p.m., 1846. 

Sir,—Since my preceding despatch of this day’s date was written, I have 
received you despatch of the 5th of February with its inclosure, by which 
you put me in possession of the final rejection by the United States’ Gov- 
ernment of our proposal of a reference of the Oregon question to arbitra- 
tion 


There is of course no time before the departure of the mail of this eve- 
ning for the consideration of so serious a question as that which is involved 
in the President's decision as now announced. | am, &c., 

(Signed) 
LORD ESSEX AND THE CORN LAWS. 

The conversion of the Earl of Essex to Free-trade light was announced 
by himself at the half-yearly meeting of the Watford Farmers Club, held 
on Tuesday week. The Club had met to discuss the question of ** tenant- 
rights” ; and, after a paper had been read on the subject, by Mr. Clutter- 
buck, strongly advocating compensation for outlay, a resolution was passed, 
*« That the question of tenant-rights is well worthy of consideration, as 
equally calculated to promote the interests of both landlord and tenant, 
and to the advancement of practical agriculture.” The Club then adjourn- 
ed to dinner. The Earl of x presided : and in proposing the prusperi- 
ty of the Club as a toast, he took occasion to expound his views on the 
subject of protection— 

‘© That prop on which you have been accustomed to lean for years past, 
and which you have been accustomed to consider as conducive to your 
success—that prop, I believe, is about to be removed. That broken reed 
protection, which you have long been accustomed to depend upon, is about 


ABERDEEN. 


to be taken from you ; and therefore I think you will agree with me, th 
if ever it was essential, it is now more than ever essential that you should 


exert yourselves.” It was impossible that any great change could be bronght 
about without inflicting injury on some persons; and inthe case of agri- 
culture, two classes of farmers would suffer,—those who have been farm- 
ing without capital, and who should never have been farmers at all ; and 
those who, having capital, possess not sufficient confidence in their own 
energies, or in the productive power of the soil, to employ that capital to 
the best advantage. There is another class who have both capital and skill ; 
and of them he should say, that they could not do better than embark their 
capital in the soil, fur it was sure to yield them a handsome return, “ Those 
men who have the courage to avow and to throw over their ancient preju- 
dices, and who possess minds sufficiently strovg to induce them to adopt 
all known improvements—those men, I believe, will live to see the day 
when the present measures will confer the greatest benefit upon them- 
selves and the country, and they willarrive at a pitch of prosperity hither- 
to unknown. ‘They will find that which they have hitherto been disposed 
to depend upon is most fallacious ; they will find that it robbed them of 
one-half the energy which, as Englishmen of intelligence, they ought to 
possess ; they will find that they have hitherto been ignorant of what they 
themselves are capable of doing, and of what the soil of England is capable 
of producing ; they will find themselves as ignorant in those respects as a 
man who, having been accustomed to go on crutches all his life, is of what 
he could do if the use of his limbs were restored to him.” 

Lord Essex believed that it is more to the advantage of farmers to grow 
four quarters of an acre at forty shillings, than three at fifty shillings. So 
with regard to meat : heshould wish to see so great a quantity of meat raised 
in this country that the farmers could afford to sell it at two-thirds of the 
prices it is now fetching. What would be the consequence of that? Why, 
that those who now eat meat once or twice a week at the utmost, would 
eat it two or three times a week: and thus, as regards the producer, the 
increased consumption would more than equal the diminution in price. 

He believed the abolition of protection would prove highly beneficial to 
the manufacturers ; and he was convinced, from the sympathy which 
exists between the manufacturing and agricultural interests, that what- 
lever proved advantageous to the one would operate favourably on the 
other. He advised the farmers to follow the example of the manufacturers, 
and take advantage of every assistance which capital and science and art 
jaftorded. 

Lord Essex alluded in the following terms for his own change of opinion. 
“« Many of you, no doubt, have been surprised, after hearing me address you 
not long ago at the meeting at St. Alban’s on the subject of the Corn-laws 
—you must have been surprised to hear me express the sentiments I have 
just uttered. [ own—andI do so witha feeling somewhat akin to shame— 
that the sentiments I then expressed were adopted by me at the time Provi- 
dence first cast me among you ; previous to which period | took but little 
interest in this subject. [found myself cast among those whose lot was 
fixed to the soil, and whose whole interest and prosperity were dependent 
on the soil ; and, at a moment when the subject of the Corn-laws first be- 
came most interesting, with that facility which most people are too apt to 
show in adopting opinions that apparently favour ‘heir own interests, I 
adopted the opinions of those among whom I was classed ; and | take 


jshame to myself, when I say that I did so without duly inquiring and fair- 


ly considering the subject. I continued to maintain those vpiniens until 
{ saw that the question was coming to a crisis; and then I found, after 
deep consideration and strict inquiry, that those opinions were erroneous. 
[ saw that the crisis would shortly arrive, when, in the House of Lords, I 
should be called upon to givea vote upon thas question; and IL then felt 
that my preconceived opinious, however honest they might have been, were 
not sufficient grounds on which to give a vote on this deeply important sub- 
ject. I felt that, asa member of the House of Lords, | was bound to re- 
consider the question—as an honest man to give an unbiassed vote, and 
therefore to devote the same attention and give the same good consideration 
to every argument and statement made on one side of the question, as | am 
ashamed to say, | had hitherto givenonly to those on the other. The re- 
sult was, that | came to the cunclusion that the fears which are entertain- 
ed on this subject will prove erroneous. I have already stated that I be- 
lieve the new measures will be productive of great good. When I consider 
the progressive state of the population of this country—a population increas- 
ing, a thousand souls a day—lI cannot believe that the farming of this coun- 
try, however much it has improved, can possibly keep pace with that in- 
crease of the population. When you consider that the first want of all peo- 
ple is a sufficiency of food, 1 think you will allow that the measure is justi- 
tied by the circumstances of the times ; and I would have youtake my word 
for it, that the employment of capital, and the exefcise of skill, will not be 
injurious, but will produce this etiect—that both the employed and employ - 
er will be ultimately more happy and prosperous.” 

The sentiments of Lord Essex excited nothing like opposition : his health 
as the patron and supporter of the Club was drunk immediately afterwards 
with hearty cheers. Mr, N. Hibbert was the only person who expressed 
anything like dissent— 

“*{ cannot,” said Mr. Hibbert, “ allow the observations that the chair- 
man has made to pass without saying that I totally differ with him in his 
views of this question. Now, I am not going to enter into the argument. 
I entirely admit that protection is a broken reed ; but my noble friend and 
{ must differ as to those by whom that reed was broken. Come what may, 
I think there can be no doubt of this, that it will put every farmer on his 
mettle. Whether it will puthim on his mettle by the extraordinary bene- 
fits that he is torealize, or whether it will put him on his mettle by the ex- 
traordinary difficulties he will have to encounter, it matters not to a meet- 
ing like the present. We are all engaged in something we cannot get out 
of. Iam not one of those who take the most gloomy views of the measures 
now before us ; but i do think they have been introduced in a manner 
and with a rapidity—I had almost said with a ferocity—which will 
throw on those whose capital is engaged in the production of food the 
most extraordinary difficulties. Now, if that is the case, it appears to me 
that associations like our own must be of most eminent utility. I for one 
will not despond ; for! think, that when these measures shall have been 
fally brought into operation, at the end of that time, either by the increased 
eesntnd which will arise in consequence of these measures—(“ Hear, hear !”” 
from Lord Essex)—or in consequence of the increased facilities which will 

given to some of the rations of farming, or perhaps in consequence 
f all of us coming down in some of our demands, agriculture may at the 
end of that — be as progressive as it is at present.” 

As to the labourers, Mr. Hibbert started an opinion of some importance— 
the greater encouragement of task-work ; a plan which he thought would 
benefit the farmer, and at the same time materially improve the physical 
and moral condition of the labourer. 
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The Times makes a very remarkable statement, not, we hope, “‘ too good 
to be true,” but certainly indicating a rapidity in the moral effect of Sir 
Robert Peel’s commercial policy that outstrips all expectation. ‘* The 
large mass of population embraced in the Zollverein, or German Customs 
Union,” says our contemporary, “are impatiently awaiting the final ac- 
complishment of those measures, in order that they may demand a corres- 
ponding reduction of the import-duties which at present press so heavily 
on many articles of consumption. They will not, after England gives the 
example, continue te suffer under the penalties of restrictive, or, as they 
are improperly called, * protecting duties.” ‘* The King of Prussia has 
taken the first step in this important aftair. He has addressed a note to all 
the members of the Customs Union, impressing on them the necessity of 
yielding to the spirit of the age, and of revising the tariff.’ The South- 
ern:States hold back and resist ; but if Prussia be energetic, they must give 
way. France, too, it may be added, although obliged to defer to her enor- 
mous numerical preponderancy of agriculturists, no longer asserts the poli- 
cy of exclusion as a thing to be absolutely maintained. We see the effect 
of commercial liberality on political feeling in the United States. Naples} 
relaxes. Russia swears that she—that is he, the Emperor—never will 
yield: Russia does not know what he will do in the course of the next few 
years. We need not, however, outrun even the Times in such speculations. 
Prussia constitutes a very pretty beginning. —London Spectator. 


ed; had it struck where doubtless it was meant to do, it would certainly have 
spn as fatal a3 an eighteen-pound shot. So much for teasing elephants. 

e beat a speedy retreat, not choosing to risk a second shot. 

’ Davidson’s Trade and Travel in the Far East. 

Curious Anecdote of Wesley and Wellesley.—‘Vhile Charles Wesley 
was at Westminster, under his brother, a gentleman of large fortune in Ire- 
land, and of the same family name, wrote to the father; and inquired of 
him if he had a son named Charles ; for, if s0, he would make him his heir. 
Accordingly his school bills, during several years, were discharged by his 
unseen namesake. At length a gentleman, who is supposed to have been 
this Mr. Wesley, called upon him, and after much conversation, asked him 
if he was willing to accompany him to Ireland. The youth desired to 
write to his father before he could make answer; the father left it to his 
own decision; and he, who was satisfied with the fair prospects which 
Christ Church opened out to him, chose to stay in England. John Wes- 
ley, in his account of his brother, calls this a fair escape: the fact is more 
remarkable than he was aware of, for the person who inherited the pro- 
perty intended for Charles Wesley, and who took the name of Wellesley in 
consequence, was the first Earl of Mornington, grandfather of the Marquis 
Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington. Had Charles made a different 
choice, there might have been no methodists, the British empire in India 
might still have been menaced from Seringapatam, and the undisputed ty- 


Tue German Catuoxics.—lIt appears by an article in a Frankfort journal, 
that, notwithstanding the attempt made in many parts of Germany to prevent! 
the extension of the reformed Catholic Church, the sect called the German, 
Catholics, are gaining ground.—The number of members in Berlin exceeds two 
thousand, and it is said they are numerous even in Vienna. At Leipsic and 
Dresden the attempt to put down the German Catholics has been a total fail 
ure. 

ArremprT To Kitt THE or THE Frencu.—The following intelli- 
gence has been received from Folkestone, by means of the Electric Tele- 
graph About half-past five o’clock on Thursday, as the king was returning 
from his drive in the forest of Fontainbleau, a man seated upon the wall, 
fired at his Majesty. Providence preserved the King’s life. The Queen, 
Princess Adelaide, Duchess of Nemours, and the Prince and Princess otf 
Salerno, were in the carriage with the King. Three balls cut the fringes 
of the Char-a-banc—no one was struck—a piece of the wadding was picked 
up by the Queen. The assassin was immediately arrested; his name is 
Leconate ; he is an old General guardian of the forest of Fontainbleau.— 
Journal des Debats, 17th ult. 


Spain.—The latest accounts from Spain announce that Narvaez, in con- 
sequence of his quarrel with Christina, has been driven out of the country. 
He had fled into the South of France, and at Bayonne was met by his wife. 
The liberty of the press has been restored, and other outrages upon freedom 
are being softened, or in some way atoned for. 


The Bank of England Parlour.—A vast proportion of the money af- 
fairs of this empire are transacted in a modest room of the “ great house in 
Bartholomew Lane” (to borrow a favorite expression from a famous auc- 
tioneer), called the “* bank parlour.” This mysterious apartment is looked 
upon with asort of awe, and no banker’sclerk presumes to mention it but in 
terms of respect and veneration. It is rather meanly furnished with lengthy 
mahogany settees, covered with faded crimson merino ; the walls are with- 
out the least decoration : and a bridge of tables, the deformities of which 
are hidden by green baize, alone separates the directors from the proprie- 
tors. A few scattered chairs is all the accommodation offered to the direc- 
tors while meetings are in progress ; but these are seldom or never filled, 
as they generally stand out the quarter ofan hour or twenty minutes the 
proceedings last. The attendance of the directors under such circumstan- 
ces would, without question, be considered a fatiguing process, did not the! 
ear suddenly encounter the rattle of cups and saucers, and the eye discover 
a very spruce messenger, with white cravat and light pumps, gliding stealth- 
ily behind the screen from and to the room where the refreshment is served. 
The lobby to the bank parlour is the only place in the establishment which 
is at all indebted to art for attraction. Here we have a few of the old cash- 
iers of the bank, painted with remarkable gray wigs, and lay-down collars, 
and stiff lace ruffles, including that singular character, Mr. Abraham New- 
land, who rose from a baker’s counter, tobe chief clerk of the Bank of Eng- 
land. We suppose the directors have discontinued the plan of paneling 
the memory of departed officers, for we see none of those to whom com 
mon report assigns part of the management for latter years. Perhaps that 

art of the building which is of the most intrinsic importance, is on the 
fosment, in which the cellars are for the storing of bullion. Of this they 
contained in 1845, the value of £14,865,000. Above ground the various of- 
fices afford acco mmodation for about S00 clerks, whose salaries range from 
£50 to £2,000 per annum, 

A Java Palace.—At Vjockdjocarta are to be seen many ancient resi- 
dences of the Javanese chiefs; amongst others, the celebrated Cratan, or 
palace, the taking of which, in 1912, cost General Gillespie a hard strug- 
gle, Itis surrounded with a high wall, which encloses an area of exactly 
one square mile: outside the wall runs a deep, broad ditch. The place 
could offer but a feeble resistance against artillery, in which arm Gillespie 
was deficient when he attacked and took it. Another curious building is 
that in which the sultans, in days of yore, used to keep their ladies. It is 
composed entirely of long narrow passages, with numerous small rooms on 
each side; each of which, in the days of their master’s glory, was the re- 
sidence, according to tradition, of a beautiful favourite. To prevent the 
escape of the ladies, or the intrusion of any gallants, the whole pile is sur- 
rounded with acanal, which used to be filled with alligators : the only en- 
trance was by a subterranean passage beneath this canal, and which ran 
under it for its whole length. When I visited the place in 1824, the canal,| 
passage, &c. were all in good order, though the latter was getting damp from 
neglect—a proof that the masons and plasterers of Java, in old times, must 
have been very superior ‘vorkmen. * * In the Cratan, the sultan had, 
in 1824, three noble elephants, each kept under a separate shed. I went 
with three other visitors, to see those animals ; and we passed sometime 
amusing ourselves by giving them fruit and other dainties. We did not re- 
mark, however, that one of our friends had been for some time teasing one 
of them, by offering him a plantain, and constantly withdrawing it just as 
the poor animal was laying hold of it with his trunk. We had not gone 
twenty yards from the spot, when the ep keeper approached, and 

ve him a couple of cocoa-nuts (minus the husk, but with the shells,)— 
part of his daily food, 1 presume, The Fae ges took one of these, and, 
with a wicked look at the getleman who had been teasing him, threw the 
nut at him with great force Fortunately he missed his aim. The nut 
struck a post within six inches of the teaser’s head, and was literally smashe 


Into battle fought by the main army (Talavera excepted) from t 


rant of Europe might at this time have insulted and endangered us on our 
own shores. Wellesley Letters. 


An Awkward Discovery.—Rome is at present the scene of a strange ru- 
mour. As very influential persons have a great interest in concealing the 
aflair, it will be difficult to discover the truth. It appears that on the re- 
opening of the Argentina Theatre, there was found, in one of the most re- 
mote boxes of the last class, the corpse of a young lady in a domino, already 
in a state of putrefaction, and bearing marks of eeveral poniard stabs. She 
must have been assassinated during the last carnival, since which period 
the theatre has been closed. Brussels paper. 

Optical Delusion in Architecture.—Mr. J. J. Scoles, ina paper read at 
the Institute of British Architects, on the 23d ultimo, said —‘ It is well 
known to architects, that if the shafts of columns are made perfectly straight, 
that the affect to the eye would be an appearance of curving inwards; and 
this unpleasing effect is remedied by giving an entasis or swelling to the co- 
Dimn. As Stuart and Revett had not shown any entasis to the columns of 
the Parthenon, I felt a desire, when I was at Athens, to ascertain if the ar- 
chitect of the Parthenon had overlooked this point, and if these columns 
were really executed without any entasis. I had the opportunity of mea- 
suring each diameter of the blocks of a fallen column,’which clearly proved 
that an entasis was given, but so slightly as not to give any appearance of 
swelling out, which is so often seen in the buildings of Italy, but yet suffi- 
cient to correct the defect that would have been apparent if the shafts had 
had a straight line. The Builder. 


Joseph Buonaparte’s Collection of Pictures.—On Thursday at Messrs. 
Christie and Manson’s auction-rooms, a portion of the collection of pictures 
of the late Joseph Napoleon Buonaparte, ex-King of Spain, were exhibited 
to the public prior to their disposal by public auction. The pictures, thir- 
teen in number, have been brought from the palace of the deceased at Bor- 
dentown, in America, and are in very exceilent condition. 
Court Journal, 4th April. 

There is a well-known custom prevailing in our criminal courts, of as- 
signing counsel to such prisoners as have no one to defend them. On one 
jeccasion, the court finding a man accused of theft, and without counsel, 
said to a wag of a lawyer who was present, ** Mr. » please withdraw 
with the prisoner, confer with him, and then give him such counsel as may 
be best for his interest.” 

The lawyer and his client then withdrew ; and in fifteen or twenty mi- 
nutes the lawyer returned into court, alone. 

** Where is the prisoner ?”, asked the court. 

“* He has gone, your honor,” said the hopeful legal “ limb.” ‘* Your hon- 
or told me to give him the best advice I could for his interest ; and as he 
said he was guilty, I thought the best counsel I could offer him was to ‘* cut 
and run,” which he took at once. He is in Jersey, your honor, by this 
time.” 

Strange Race.—An English paper tells of a race between amare that 
strayed from her pasture upon the rail road, anda locomotive. To her great 
surprise she found a creature of a new description coming, and not liking 
the looks of the putting, rattling, smoking monster, that was walking so 
mighty quick after her, she concluded to put spurs to herself and try what 
speed she had on hand. The driver sounded his whistle at its top note, in 
order to give dobbin fair warning and perhaps frighten her from the track. 
This only induced her to quicken her speed, and away she went like the 
wind, with snorting engine and its train thundering after her in the rear. 
The engineer put on the steam, and screamed his whistle with all his 
power, but still the mare kept ahead, although they were streaking it after 
the rate of twenty-five miles per hour. 

Sometimes they lost sight of her, it being in the grey of the morning, 
and supposed they had run over her, but ever and anon they would catch 
sight of her as she rushed along like a shadow before them. The more 
they blew the faster she “ /egged it,” keeping ahead in spite of steam and 
their clamor. 

Every-day Exaggerations.—* I am tired to death.”.. So you have-said 
very often, and are still alive, and in good health too. ‘‘I had not a wink 
of sleep allnight.” And yet your bedfellow heard you snere several times. 
** [ would not do it for the world.” And yet you have done many things 
equally bad for a penny. ‘‘ We were up to our knees in mud.” You know 
very well the dirt was not over your shoes, : 


GENERAL SIR HENRY SMITH. 

Sir Henry G. Smith decended from an ancient family, that has been 
settled for. the last two centuries at Whittlesea (Isle of Ely). In 1805 he 
was, under the auspices of the late General Sir William Stewart, appointed 
to a second-lieutenancy in the Rifle Brigade (then the 95th). To enumerate 
his services would be to name almost every battle that has since been 
fought by British troops in every quarter of the globe, for he has had more 
practical experience in war, and passed through more fire, perhaps, than 
living. 

is first campaign commenced in South America with the storming of 
Montevideo and attack on Buenos Ayres: next at the capture of Copenhagen 
under Lord Cathcart; thence at the Peninsular, where he was present in 
e begin- 
ning to the end of the war. We next find him at the capture of Washing- 
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ton, under General Ross, and for his distinguished conduct on that occasion| Before I can sit down in my own chamber, and think ‘it of the dampest, 


he was honoree by being made the bearer of the dispatches to England. 


the door opens, and the Brave cemes moving in, in the middle of sucha 


His next battle field was, in the capacity of military secretary, in the attack/ quantity of fuel that he looks like Burnam Wood taking a winter walk. 


on New Orleans, where the good, the gallant Pakenham, died in his arms. 
And he returned to England in time to partake in the glories of his last 


European battle, as Assistant Quartermaster General of the 6th Division; 


under Sir John Lambert, on the field of Waterloo. : : ; 

Sir Henry Smith’s career as staff officer commeuced in 1811 with his ap- 
pointment as Brigade Major in the celebrated Light Division, in which he 
was ever conspicuous alike for his dashing gallantry in the field, bis frank,| 
warm hearted bearing to his brother officers, and his unwearied attention to, 
the comforts and the wants of the soldier. 

Those only who served under a good and an indifferent staff officer can 
estimate the immense value of the former, and Smith was one of the very. 
best, for his heart and soul were in his duty. His light wiry frame render- 
ed him insensible to fetigue, and, no matter what battle or march might 
have occupied the day or night, or what elementary war might be raging, 
Smith was never to be found off his horse until he saw every man in his 
Brigade housed, if cover could possibly be had. 

His devotion to their comforts was repaid by their affection, which was, 
shown in a manner most gratifying to him when, in 1827, at Halifax, Nova) 
Scotia he was appointed Deputy Adjutant General in the West Indies; the! 
voluntary attendance of every officer and soldier, from the Governor down 
wards, made his embarcation triumphal. No one who knew Harry Smith 
(his familiar name) in those days, could doubt for a moment that whenever 
he acquired the rank, and the opportunity offered, he would show himself 
a General worthy of his illustrious preceptor. The fates themselves seem 
to have conspired in urging him on to the path of glory; for though the! 
* hero of a hundred fights,’ he has been only once wounded, which proved) 
a singular advantage to him in more respects than one, for the chiefs of his 
brigade proving not so invulnerable, it brought him as commander, succes- 
sively, to several of the age—Kempt, Barnard, Beckwith, Colburne, &c ; 
for while he was henored with their friendship, he profited largely by their 
experience. 

In 1527 he was appointed Deputy Adjutant General in the West Indies. 
In the year following he was appointed in the same rank to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in 1839 appointed Deputy Adjt. General in India, where 
he has remained ever since, and was engaged inthat rank in 1544, in the 
battles of Gwalior and Maharajpore. The distinguished services which he 
rendered at the head of the first division, in the recent battles of Moodkee 
and Ferozeshah, will be better understood hereafter, when his despatches on 
these occasions shall have been published. The battle of Aswal speaks for 
itself; as if the despatch of Sir H. Smith would alone proclaim that he had 
been trained under Sir John Moore, and finished under the master mind of) 
Wellington. 

The Duke of Wellington, referring to the difficult operations performed, 
by Sir H. Smith, declared that he had never read an account of an officer. 
in which greater ability, energy, and discretion were displayed—in which 
the officer had shown himself more capable of commanding his troops in| 
the field—in which more discrimination had been exhibited in bringing} 
every kind of troops to render the service they were most capable of perfor-| 
ming. The manw@uvres were performed under the fire of the enemy with; 
the greatest precision, and with an energy and gallantry on the part of the 
troops which had never been surpassed on any occasion in any part of the 
world. 


AN ITALIAN DILIGENCE, 

I strolled away from Genoa on the 6th November, bound for a good many 
places (England among them), but first for Placenza, for which town I! 
started in the coupé of a machine something like a travelling caravan, in) 
company with the Brave, and a lady with a tolerably big dog, who howled 
dolefully, at intervals, all night. It was very wet, and very cold; very 
dark, and very dismal ; and we travelled at the rate of barely four miles an 
hour, and stopped nowhere for refreshment. At ten o'clock next morn- 
ing, we changed coaches at Alessandria, where we were packed up in ano- 
ther coach (the body whereof would have been small for a fly), in company 
with a very old priest; a young jesuit, his companion—who carried their 
breviaries and other books, and who, in the exertion of getting into the 
coach, had made a gash of pink leg between his black stocking and his 
black knee shorts, that reminded one of Hamlet in Ophelia’s closet, only it, 
was visible on both legs—a provincial avvocato; and a gentleman with a 
red nose, that had an uncommon and singular sheen upen it, which I never 
observed in the human subject before. In this way we travelled on until 
four o’clock in the afternoon ; the roads being still very heavy and the coach 
very slow. ‘To mend the matter, the old priest was troubled with cramps 
in his legs, so that he had to give a terrible yell every ten minutes or so, 


stopping for him with great gravity. This disorder, and the roads, formed 
the main subject of conversation. Finding, in the afternoon, that the coupé} 
had discharged two people, and had only one passenger inside—a mon- 
strous ugly Tuscan, with a great purple moustache, of which no man could 
see the ends when he had his hat on—I took advantage of its better accom- 
modation, and in company with this gentleman (who was very conversa- 
tional and net tame travelled on until near eleven o'clock at night, 
when the driver reported that he couldn’t think of going any further, and 
we accordingly made a halt at a place called Stradella. The inn was a se- 
ries of strange galleries surrounding a yard, where our coach and a wagon 
or two, and a lot of fowls and firewood, were all heaped up together, hig- 


He kindles this heap in a twinkling, and produces a jorum of hot brandy 
and water; for that bottle of his keeps company with the seasons, and now 
holds nothing but the purest eau de vie. When he had accomplished this 
feat, he retires for the night; and I hear him, for an nour afterwards, and 
indeed until I fall asleep, making jokes in some out-house (apparently un- 
der the pillow), where he is smoking cigars with a party of confidential 
friends. He never was in the house in his life before; but he knows every- 
body everywhere before he has been anywhere five minutes ; and is certain 
to have attracted to himself, in the meantime, the enthusiastic devotion 
of the whole establishment. Dicken’s Travelling Letters. 
BERMUDA.—NO. 3. 
BY A FORMER RESIDENT. 
In a previous number we stated that it was our intention to describe from 
time to time, the British colonies in North America; and subsequently publish- 
ed two pipers on Bermuda; but deferred a farther description of that cluster of 
lislands, till after the commencement of the present volume. Before proceeding 
with our plan, hewever, it may be as well for the information of those who have 
jrecently become subscribers, as to refresh the memory of its previous readers, 
briefly to state that the Bermudas, numbering, it is said, upwards of 300 islands, 
or rather islets, are situated about 600 miles from Cape Hatteras, in a south- 
jeasterly direction, and were discovered in 1522 by Juan Bermudera. In 1609 
Sir George Somers, an Englishman, was wrecked there—hence they are called 
‘Somers’ or Summer Islands. Sir George died at Bermuda; and his tomb is 
within a projection into one of the streets in St. George, on the north side of 
what was formerly the Governor's garden. 
These islands, as we have already said, are well protected by nature, and ad- 
mirably defended by art ; shoals that render them dangerous of approach, ex- 
tending from the Southwest Breaker, about four miles from the land, round nor- 
therly to Mill's Breaker in the northeast, forming one continuous body, situated 
in some instances fifteen miles from the land ; and through which vessels are 
navigated by skilful pilots. On the south side, a chain of rocks, with deep 
water between them, extend along the entire breadth of the Island, at about 
pistol shot from the shore. In every direction, therefore, lurks the mariner’s 
most treacherous enemy ; upon which he is drifted by the currents of the ocean, 
or entangled in the darkness of night, and where often in a moment of fancied 
security, 
“They wreck the roving sailor, 
And leave the maid to weep.” 
But the British government, as has already been intimated, have added to the 
natural strength of this position, the defence of art ; every prominent point be- 
ing well fortified. Lreland Island, on which is the Dock Yard, has been rendered 
a second Gibraltar; and possessing, as England does, the empire of the sea, 
by throwing around it the panoply of her ships of war, during a period of hos. 
tlities, she will be enabled from this point not only to direct aggressive expedi- 
tions against an enemy in this quarter, but also to defy an invading foe. 
When the writer of this article first visited Bermuda, about five and thirty 
years since, Ireland Island was owned by individuals ; and as it can only be ap- 
proached by vessels of wer passing the forts at the east end, within the breakers 
on the north side, and through the narrow channel off Spanish point, about two 
miles from the dock yard, it was deemed the best site for a naval arsenal with 
reference to surprise, and was purchased by the government; a number of 
leprous persons who had previously been placed there, in order that the public 
might be secured against the contagious influence of their loathsome disorder, 
being removed to another island. The work of improvement immediately com- 
menced ; large store-houses of stone, quarters for the Commissioner and officers 
of the yard, with other buildings being erected ; artificers also were brought 
from the naval arsenals in England, convicts to labour on the works, and Engi- 
neers and troops to form fortifications. In pursuing these objects excavations 
had to be made, and one of those caves which are so general in Bermuda was 


ipenetrated, where are abundance of stalactites ; these the convicts at one time 
and be hoisted out by the united efforts of the company ; the coach always|/ 


manufactured into ear-rings and other ornaments for females, which they dis- 
posed of to much pecuniary advantage. The practice being found, however, to 
lead to bad results, is not, we believe, at present permitted. 

A curious circumstance founded on the English ecclesiastical law, took place 
soon after the establishment of the dock yard. The Bishop of Nova Secctia, in 
whose diocese Bermuda was at that time included, during one of his visitations 
consecrated the burial ground at Ireland Island ; consequently it must remain, 
under ordinary circumstances, the property of the Church ; and cannot be ap- 


|propriated to any secular purpose. Were a similar provision in operation in this 


country, there would not occur these desecrations of places of worship and the 


gledy-piggledy ; so that you didn’t know, and couldn’t have taken your 
oath, which was a fowl and which was a cart. We followed a sleepy man 
with a flaring torch into a great cold room, where there were two immense- 
ly broad beds, on what looked like two immensely broad deal dining-tables ; 
another deal table of similar dimensions in the middle of the floor ; 
four windows; and two chairs. Somebody said it was m » and I 
walked up and down it for half an hour or so, staring at the Tuscan, the old 
riest, the young priest, and the avvocato (Red Nose lived in town, and 
had gone home), who sat upon the beds, and stared at me in return. The 
rather dreary whimsicality of this st of the proceedings is interrupted 
by an announcement from the Brave (he has been cooking) that supper is}, 
ready; and to the priest’s chamber (the next room, and the counterpart 
mine) we alladjourn. The first dish is a cabbage, boiled with a great quan- 
tity of rice in a tureen full of water, and flavored with cheese. It is 
hot, and we are so cold, that it appears almost jolly. The second dish is 
some little bits of pork, tried with pig’s kidneys. . third, two red fowls. 


sacred repositories of the dead, which are so painful to persons of good taste 
and correct feelings. But to return—The enclosure thus set apart yielded a 
fine crop of grass, which the chaplain of the dock yard was proceeding to cut, 
when it was claimed by the Rector of the parish, living beyond its precincts ; 
and the Commissioner learnt for the first time, that by permitting the Bishop to 
perform what he deemed a mere religious ceremony, he had given the church a 
legal right of property, and that the Rector had a pasture in the heart of the ar- 
senal. 


The population of Bermuda, exclusive of the military stationed there, and the 


[naval and convict establishment, may be estimated at about 12,000 souls—half 


of whom are coloured persons, who were emancipated by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which gave freedom to the slave throughout the British dominions. But 
with them slavery was a mere name; they were chiefly house servants, me- 


The fourth, two little red turkeys. The fifth, a stew of garlic and 
truffles, and I don’t know what else; and this concludes the entertainment. 


hiring them out agreeably to theix wishes, and 


| 

| | 
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receiving a portion of their wages ; those who followed the sea returning at the 
allotted time with the greatest punctuality, and accounting to their masters with 
the most scrupulous fidelity. Sometimes they were employed in the whale or 
ordinary fishery of the Islands; and we recollect a parsimonious gentleman that 
resided at St. George, who employed some of his people in this way ; being of 
a very suspicious turn of mind, he made it a rule when the boats went to the 
fishing ground, to station himself on the top of a commanding hill with a spy 
glass, for the purpose of counting the fish that were taken during the day. 
Whether or not he had cause to doubt the honesty of his men, we do not pre- 
tend to decide ; but if they were disposed to cheat him, there would have been 
no difficulty in baffling his vigilance. However, he thought his watchfulness 
was effectual, and to a mercenary mind such assurance is sufficient. 

‘The coloured people in Bermuda are a remarkably handsome race of people, 
—generally stout and well made ; and perhaps much of their physical superiori- 
ty is to be attributed to the treatment they received. On the south side of the 
Island, we remember a beautiful situation, on which resided a coloured man of 
gigantic stature, who was usually called Doctor Socco ; he was highly respected 
—particularly by persons who visited his house ; and the late Lady Warren, 
subsequent to her return to England, once or twice a year sent the Doctor out 
a fine dolphin cheese, a few pounds of tea, and loaves of sugar, with other no 
tions, in token of the esteem in which the worthy man was held by the Admiral 
and herself. 

He was a person of strong and powerful mind, and of excellent moral cha- 
racter ; for several years preceding his death, he kept carefully prepared his fu- 
neral habiliments, and had a tomb erected in Harris’ Bay churchyard, where his 
remains have since been deposited. His house was the resort of officers of the 
army and navy, and other persons, who were desirous of enjoying a good din- 
ner, or who sought the invigorating influence of the refreshing breezes, which 
were wafted across the ocean, that played at the foot of the elevation upon 
which it stood. It was on one of these excursions, that Socco took the writer 
ef these sketches into a private room, where was an elegant cedar coffin; and 
in a chest of drawers were the gloves, scarfs, and hat-bands to be worn at his 
obsequies. In reply to an inquiry, as to the object of all this preparation, for an 


— 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 10 a — 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1846. 

By the Mail Steamer Camprta we have our files to the 19th ult. We regret 
we must add that this noble vessel went aground with at first but imperfect 
hopes of her getting afloat again. But ultimately she was got safely off, with 
only the loss of some coal, and arrived at Boston on Monday evening. 

The new measures in Parliament advance but slowly, and much anxiety and 
incertitude are evident as to the fate of the Corn Bill, set side by side as it is 
with the Coercion Bill. We derive hope, however, from the Premier’s perse- 
verance in the usages and formalities of Parliament ; he sees his way, and in- 
deed such is the actually miserable condition of Ireland,—notwithstanding the 
affected sneers of the Protectionists, and their assertions that Irish distress was 
no more than a stalking horse,—that neither the Irish members with the Coer- 
cion Bill before their eyes, nor the Protectionist peers with the hope of Irish 
disaffection in the Commons, dare to stop its progress. It is not among the 
least startling incidents of the hour that the Earl of Essex has become a con- 
vert to the new measures, and has frankly spoken out his new sentiments while 
presiding at a meeting where very different expressions were expected from 
him. 

‘The chief objection offered against the Coercion bill is that it is only a severe 
action upon offenders without effecting anything towards the eradication of the 
evil. We do not know that, and general reflection would lead one to the com 
verse of the opinion. ‘That mere punishment will not do away the mischief, 
we admit, but will certainly put it more or less under restraint, whilst investiga- 
tions are on foot so as to find the radical seat of the disease. It is remarkable, 
by the bye, that in the midst of all the insecurity of life, and horror of assassi- 
jnation which pervades certain counties of Ireland, there has been but one sug- 
gestion as to feasible means ef curing the evil ; and this is made by one who 
has no share in legislation, but who has, as the London Morning Chronicle ob- 
serves, ‘an intimate knowledge of the structure and the workings of Society 
in Ireland.” In the Times of the 11th April, this gentleman remarks as fol- 


occurrence which must happen after he should have passed beyond the influence 
of the cares and occurrences of life; he stated that he was satisfied his wife 
would have sufficient occupation to mourn his loss, and that he would not add 
to her sadness ; hence he had made the arrangements to which I have referred. 
The coffin I then saw, he added, was the fifth he had procured, having lent the 
others, and afterwards found some difficulty in having them returned. It is cus- 
tomary in the Bermudas, as well as in other warm countries, ww bury a person 
who dies early in the day, on the evening of that of his demise ; allowing but 
little time, it will be perceived, to send any distance for an undertaker. Conse- 
quently as Socco lived at a remote place, and moreover was a large man, there 
was quite room enough in his coffin for any one of his neighbours ; and there- 
fore when oné died, his relations would occasionally send and borrow it ; and 
sometimes a month or six weeks would elapse before another was made and re- 
turned. 

We have mentioned that it is customary to inter persons on the same day of 
their death, which recalls to mind an amusing instance, of a necessarily fortu- 
nate departure from this practice, owing to the supposed death of the party 
taking place late in the afternoon, and in a part of the island where no one was 
so considerate as to keep on hand a large coffin, which he could occasionally lend 
to a friend. The subject to which reference is made was of rather intemperate 
habits, and having been brought very low by sickness, became so prostrated in 
strength as apparently todie. He was consequently laid out on the bed, his 
measure was taken for a coffin, and a couple of thirsty souls like himself were 
engaged to keep watch during the night. Among the “ refreshments ” provided 
for the occasion was some brandy, which during the evening they set about 
burning, mixing it with spices and sugar. ‘This agreeable potation was not al- 
together thrown away upon the olfactory nerves of Georgy, as he was called. 
The sense of sight had also been exercised during the process ; and as he said 
afterwards, although he could not turn his head owing to excessive weakness, 
yet he watched every motion of the others, without daring to flatter himself 
with a taste of what they were preparing. When all was concocted, however, 
one of them suggested that as Georgy was fond of the stuff when alive, they 
ought to moisten his lips with it when dead ; and accordingly proceeded with 
much gravity, to present the bowl of scalding liquid to their apparently deceased 
companion. But when to the enquiry of ‘* Geordy will ye tak a cup of kind- 
ness yet,” a faint “ Y-e-e-s” was responded, down fell the bowl, and away 
they fled. The result was, the family were alarmed, the agreeable medical 
gentleman, who used afterwards to tell the story with much humour, was called 
in, and succeeded in getting Georgy on his legs again ;—he lived several years 
subsequently, not at all cured, however, of his propensity for intoxicating liquor, 
until one day when out fishing,— 

«“ He got tipsey—unto his heart’s content ; 

And being half-seas over, why overboard he went.” 
Thus paying that debt which all must pay; but which he need not have dis- 
charged so summarily or so soon. 


the fish of Bermuda ; occasionally noting some applicable and appropriate oc- 


lows :— 

«No grants to relicve the occasional aggravations of continual distress—no 
advances of money for the ostensible benefit of the peasant, but the real adyan- 
tage of the landlord—no artificial stunulants to the demand for labour in Ireland 
will answer the purpose in view. A permanent provision for the security of life 
and property in that country can only be made by giving the bulk of the popu- 
lation an interest in maintaining the laws which they now consider it their inte- 
terest to violate ; and this interest cannot be imparted in any other manner than 
by giving them, for an adequate consideration, a right to a portion of the soil 
upon which they live. ‘The only remedy for the actual evil seems to 
lie in the eradication of the sympathy with crime ; and this horrid feeling can 
only be removed by creating a large body of small owners, and giving to great 
aumbers of the people a more direct interest in resisting than they now have in 
encouraging the crimes which are committed against life and property. I be- 
lieve that a measure of this nature could be very soon put into operation with- 
out any interference with the rights of property as they exist ; and that some of 
the most extensive proprietors in Ireland, and some of the largest capitalists in 
London, are quite ready to co-operate in such a measure upon receiving some 
countenance and a little assistance, more formal than substantial, from the Go- 
vernment. I believe that Sir Robt. Peel has already approved of the general 
principles ef a society to be established for the purchase of Irish estates from 
such landlords as should be willing to sell them ; such estates to be immediately 
afterwards distributed into small portions, to be conveyed in fee to men of good 
character, who would have the option of discharging the purchase-money by a 
terminable annuity, which would not much exceed the rent which is at present 
paid for the land under a system so destructive to the peace, order, and security 
of the whole community, of every class.” 

There is unfortunately a great paucity of Middle Class in Ireland; the very 
rich and the very poor make up almost the entire population, for we count not 
ou the “ middle men” who are too frequently squeezing adventurers on the one 
hand, and swaggering buckeens on the other ; but a class such as above sug- 
gested would gradually become the cement of the two extremes, and the mo- 
derator in the event of apparently clashing interests. ‘hey would be in Irish 
social life, what the peerage is in Political life ; and sure we are that the plan is 
no difficult one, for wealth is plethorically abundant in England, and might be 
advantageously employed in a measure like this, whilst the purchaser of the 
small lot might be allowed to pay without distressing difficulty, and would be 
stimulated to exertion and patriotism through the prospect of obtaining an inte- 
rest in the prosperity of his country, and of transmitting the same to his child- 


ren. 
«Young England” is coming out in a style which will entitle it to the epithet 
of “ Merrie Old England.” Extreme utilitarianism is becoming deprecated, and 
areturn to shorter hours of labour, a little more leisure for manly sports and 
lexercise, and an increased degree of association between the high and the low, 
the landlord and the tenant, upon neutral ground, and without violating the har* 
monious distinction of classes, are gaining ground. Among other things the 
manly Cricket is a prominent feature, and whilst it will promote harmony and 
confidence in the parties thus mingled together, it will promote the health and 
the contentment of all concerned. Lord John Manners, to whom we allude in 


In my next I shall allude to the climate—the inhabitants—the a this matter, has come out well, and we nd his speech, which is elsewhere 


currence; the actors in which have for the most part obeyed the mandate of 
« Who kings and tars dispatches ; 
Who, val their life hath doft, 
Whose bodies though put under hatches, 
Their souls are gone aloft.” 


found, to the consideration it deserves. 
Wales, which for the last two or three years has been celebrated to an unen- 


viable degree for its social disturbances, makes at present but a lamentable 


by the admirers of the Welsh language has produced nothing but the pleasure 


f riding a hobby horse, and the mass of the Welsh population, are found to be 


in the halls of legislature ; and all the fuss which has of late been made . 
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the most miserably educated of any Christian community. We confess that 
according to our early impressions we are not surprised at this, for our recollec- 
tions run to the times when Welsh curates were proverbial for poverty and had 
to gain their living as much by the “ sweat of their brow” as by their mental 
and intellectual exertions. What could be expected from a ministration which 
was thought to be wei. paid at £20 per annum! Nevertheless we did enter- 
tain the hope and the idea that during the last half century of our life, whilst 
kicking about the world in all directions, and whilst reform and improvements 
were the words in everybody’s mouth, that the Welsh would come in for at least 
a share of the good things ; that tolerably good and sufficiently numerous teach- 
ers and preachers would be occupied in the principality, with at least a decent 
maintenance in return for their exertions. But no, the actual account is terrific 
to dwell en; the population of Wales is about 900,000; of these a Welsh 
Clergyman observes that “there are 250,000 children who ought to receive 


stroy to a very great extent—if not almost entirely --the distinction between 
sailing vessels and steamers. On Saturday, the day following our leaving Bos- 
\ton, the weather was thick, and we did not obtain an observation; but about 8 
o'clock in the evening, having had, as we conceived, a noble run in our direct 
icourse, we hove to, and struck soundings; as we supposed off Cape Sable, 
where we then should have been. These we obtained ; and during the night 
the Captain gradually hauled up for the land. 

Morning came, but no land was visible, although the weather was clear; the 
air, however, was remarkably mild, which led all on board to expect a southerly 
wind, which would waft us into Halifax by noon ; for although the land was not 
in sight, yet the great caution exhibited by the Captain, in closing with it so 
late in the night as he did, warranted the supposition that we should make Sam- 
bio Lighthouse right a-head. But the hour of noon approached without any indi- 
cation of coast ; and when we took the sun at 12 o'clock, the vessel was “to 


education, that there are but 70,000 who receive any education at all, that of|\the southward of Boston!” whence we had sailed scarcely forty-eight hours be- 


this 70,000 a great portion receive no more than what is merely nominal, and 
that there are 180,000 children, whose immortal spirits are totally left without 
that guide which all men ought to receive from a sound moral and religious edu- 
cation.” What a frightful view is this, but it is rendered still more so by the 
consideration that the Welsh are really desirous to receive popular education as 
is proved by the number of adults of both sexes who flock to the few Sun- 
day Schools that have been established there. 

We are glad to find that some sense of shame is perceptible in the Home Se- 


fore, and having during that period a directly fair wind, and as much of it as we 
could stagger under ; the soundings we had obtained having been on St. George's 
Banks, and the warm air we felt, coming from the Gulf stream, near the edge 
of which we then were. At first the error in our estimated position was attri- 
buted to bad steering, but from the character of the helmsmen, and the care 
that had been paid to this important part of the duty of a seaman, that was evi- 
dently not the cause ; then a stove-pipe which might affect the compasses came 
in for its share of the blame, but this cause it was perceived, although it might 


cre on this account, although he takes a somewhat perverse mode of show-| have slightly operated in causing a deviation, could not have the effect produced ; 
tary g pe y ope: ing 


- ing it; for when Mr. Williams moved an address to the Queen for the purpose 
of setting on foot an inquiry into this huge defection in so material a point, Sir 


and there remained no satisfactory way of accounting for the circumstance. All 
that remained to be done therefore, was to beat up for the Nova Scotia shore, 


James Graham quite agreed with the mover, but gave the latter to understand lin the teeth of a northeaster, which we did not reach for three days, when we 


that he should oppose his motion ; yet also gave Mr. W. to understand that if he 
would withdraw his motion, he (Sir James) would “ instanter” send inspectors 
into Wales with a view to effect the necessary educational reforms. So the mi- 
nister confesses his fault, but cries “ don't whip me, and I will repair my errors.” 
Could it never enter into the mind of the sagacious minister that much of the 
crime committed by Rebecca and her daughters, much of the mischief which 
sent Frost, Jones, and Williams to the penal colonie: was the consequence o 
that very ignorance, or of the temptations to which offenders were led by having 
such ignorance as their tool ! 

But what are the Welsh bishops about, what are the Welsh landlords about, 
but above all what are the Circuit Judges about’ These last, more than any 


made Cape Negro. 

On mentioning the occurrence subsequently to Capt. Fullerton, an old sea- 
master out of Halifax, whose name we feel it proper to give, as he was well 
known there, and whose opinion founded on long experience had great weight 
as regards nautical matters; he said at once, that there must have been two 
tides against the Victory to one in her favour, while crossing the mouth of the 
Bay of Fundy ; and that in this way she had been set to the southward, beyond 
all computation. When the Acadian, another of those splendid steamers, was 
wrecked on Cape Sable about three years since, with one of the most attentive 
and thorough pilots that can be found on board, we accounted for it at the time 
by concluding that two tides had been setting in-shore to one from it; and had 


other, are aware that an obscure tongue, hardly reducible to grammar, is the||such been the case with the Victory, in the instance referred to, she must have 


prevailing one in Wales, and cultivated with an obstinacy which in a better’ 
eause might be called laudable perseverance, but which, in litigation,—and there 
is not a more litigious people under the sun than the Welsh—produces confusion 
worse confounded in the courts, the English and the Welsh clashing upon the 
ears of the Jury, the matter ill comprehended, the verdicts hardly understood 
by those who pronounce them. The Londou Times has well described this evil, 
and it would be well for every influential Welshman to lay it to heart and im- 
prove upon its censures. 


« It is a mere truism to assert that uniformity of language is essential to the 
prosperity of a nation; yet in this portion of the United Kingdom the mass of 


met with a similar disaster. 


fine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION.—,{ Continued. } 

152. Valley of the Winoski River, Chittenden Co., Vt.—J. Talbot, A—A 
fine open valley in the fore and middle ground, and terminated in the distance 
by a splendid peak which occupies the very centre of the canvas. The rippling 
fall of water in the foreground very soft and translucent, the foliage excellent, 


its inhabitants speak in a strange tongue. They are ignorant of that language ‘the orange colour well put in and harmonising ; the scene is one of repose, small 
in which are embodied the laws that govern them, which is the medium of m-|'cottage in the middle ground, half hidden, cattle at pasturage, a moderately 


tercourse among their superiors, which ought to be the mediuin of intercourse 


jwarm atmosphere, and the time near evening. ‘There is nothing glittering or 


between their superiors and them. ‘They are cut off from the ordinary channels|) 


of information atlorded by communication with strangers. Isolated in their own 
towns and villages, they live from generation to generation, not only without im- 


garish about this picture, but it is one on which the eye isdelighted to dwell. 
154. View on the road from the Clifton House to Table Rock, Niagara.—W. 


provement, but with constant deterioration. Deprived of the power of placing||Bayley— We chiefly admire this picture from the skill with which the artist has 


themselves in contact with others beyond their own narrow circle, the peasantry 
of each district form a little world of their own, in which the same habits, the 
same errors, the same superstitions, are handed down from father to son, and) 
will so continue to be handed down until a knowledge of the English language’ 
lets in upon them the light of civilisation from the world without, and enables} 
them to extend their horizon.” 


THE CAMBRIA, BRITISH STEAMER. 
The circumstance of the Cambria having run ashore, which we record in the 
present number, is one calling for more than a mere passing remark ; and whicka 


from personal knowledge, the writer of this article feels he may very satisfac-; 
torily account for, when he attributes it solely to the immense influence of the) 
tides of the Bay of Fundy; the ability and vigilance of the commanders and 


managed to give the idea of an immense volume of waters. The view looks 
directly up the Road, the level of the water below is not seen, but merely the 
advance of the huge stream above, and the immense cloud of spray rising as it 
were out of the earth. This is really a very clever picture. 

155. Fruit Piece.—J. ‘Talbot.—Apples and Grapes. Excellent. 

159. Noon-day.—J. I. Cropsey, A—Very fragmentary, and not at all pie- 
turesque, yet it is artistically executed. 

167. Lord Glenallan and Elspeth Macklebackit —F. W. Edmonds, N.A.— 


This is the scene of the old woman’s confession in Scott’s “ Antiquary ;” it is 
quary 


completely in Mr. Edmond’s forte and is exceedingly well done in all respects 
but one. The stern countenance and air of dogged resolution in the old woman 
are admirable ; she is telling the story of her unflinching obedience towards her 


officers belonging to the line of noble vessels, employed by the British Govern- llate mistress, and her forefinger is held up as she throws guilt off herself. The 


ment to carry the mails, and there being on board of each of them, a most skil- 
ful pilot, familiar with the navigation of Boston Bay and the Nova Scotia coast, 
affording ample security that no blame whatever can rest with those on board, 

The amazingly powerful and rapid tides of the Bay of Fundy, are well knowa 
to all who are acquainted with the sea; and during the spring of the year when, 
as has recently been the case, they have been increased on the ebb by the great 
freshets which have recently prevailed, its waters are accelerated in their course 
to the Atlantic with a fearful velocity ; an instance of the effect thus produced 

" on vessels subject to their force we are now about to mention. 

Early in December, 1820, we were passenger on board the Victory, a very 
fine packet, plying between Boston and Halifax, and commanded by a most ex- 
perienced and cautious man,—the late Capt. Horner of Barrington, a place near 
Cape Sable. We left Boston on a Friday morning with a directly fair wind, 
which after we were out increased to a brisk gale directly aft, and which was so 
strong as to throw up a lop of asea, as the sailors term it, carrying away 
our stern boat, which had not been sufficiently secured on leaving port, and 
parted the main sheet, the boom of the schooner being gouged out, as we were 


Lord Glenallan, however, whe is represented as at all times haughty, and at this 
instant indignant and abhorrent of what he hears, has only an air of sorrow and 
regret, and looks more like the guilty person than the woman to whose confession. 
he listens. 

170. An Italian Sunset.—T. Cole, N.A.—Rich and warm, and the browns 
exactly ala Cole. The scenery is somewhat abrupt yet it is sufficiently pic- 
turesque ; but the dancing figure in the foreground is too grotesque. 

175. Rachel bewailing her children —F. Boyle. 

‘A voice in Rama was heard, lamentation and great mourning ; Rachel be- 


— her children and would not be comforted, because they were not.”— 
Matt. u. 18, 


The main figure (Rachel) is very finely foreshortened, and the drapery is put 
in with very great judgment ; there is also much dignity in the figure standing 
over her and attempting to comfort her. But, without reference to the title on 
the Catalogue, we should have supposed the subject to be * Elisha raising the 
lwidow’s son.” 

178. The Sacred Lesson.—D. Huntingdon, N.A.—A beautiful work of art ; 


sailing directly before the wind, We mention these circumstances, as they a teacher pointing to a representation of Christ crucified ; and his pus 


| 

| 
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pil, an interesting female, with eyes respectfully upturned, listens to the “ les. 
son” of the senior. The colouring and general tone of the picture is precisely 
the same as Nos. 42 and 47. 

179. Portrait of a Lady.—C. C. Ingham, N.A.—There is no mistaking the 
work of this artist ; the minute care and delicacy with which all is finished have 
become proverbial; the expression of the countenance, and the skilful fore- 
shortening of the left arm are exquisite. Nor must we omit to mention the ex- 
cellence of the drapery, particularly of the lace. 

180. View of the Lago de Nemi, near Rome.—T. Cole, N.A.—This is a 
companion picture to No. 174, but it is under a different condition of atmos- 
phere. The foreground, which would otherwise be massy, is relieved by a fe- 
male at her devotions before a shrine of the Virgin. 

202. Angels bearing St. Catharine to Mount Sinai.—C. Blaas. 

‘* St. Catharine, Virgin and Martyr, disputed with fifty Heathen Philosophers, 
and converted them all to the true faith. nae On account of which, the 
Emperor Maxentius caused her to be cast into prison, and an Engine invented to 
eat her to a cruel death. She was tied to one of two wheels, armed with sharp 
spikes, and they laid their hands on the other to turn it about, when an angel 
from God brake the bands wherewith the Virgin was tied, and she fell to the 
+ without any hurt. The same angel struck the wheels, which fell among 
the Pagans, and killed many of them. The Emperor immediately caused the 
youthful Christian to be beheaded ; but angels rescued her remains, and con 
veyed them to Mount Sinai; where, in the ninth century, they were happily 
discovered, in an uncorrupted state. An order of Knights, for the protection 
of her sepulchre, wore white habits, in token of the spotless purity of their Pa- 
troness, ornamented with a half-wheel, armed with spikes, and traversed with a 
sword stained with blood.”—See « Lives of the Saints.” 

This is considered, and with much propriety, the gem of the exhibition; the 
Angels, four in number, float gracefully in the air as they carry off the remains 
of the beatified Saint ; in their faces are a mixed expression of pity and bene- 
volence, the wings are beautiful, and perhaps the only fault that a critical eye 


could find is one which it would be difficult to prevent, namely, the outline, 


which is tev strongly marked and sharp, but the figures are floating in the lofty 


Precisely the same fault, and in a higher degree, as that which is attributable 
to No. 159 by the same artist. 

263. Cattle —T. H. Hinckley.—A very beautiful composition, worthy of the 
Flemish School. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


A copy of a letter, in answer to that of “ Balance Sheet,” which appeared 
last week, has been sent to us, too late for insertion even if we could have im- 
mediately resolved to do so on its own merits ; but two or three reasons would 
prevent the latter without a little consideration. In the first place it is too long, 
the majority of our readers would not be pleased to see so much of THEIR co- 
jumns taken up with it; secondly, we fear it is a trifle too discourteous in more 
‘than one direction ; thirdly, we fear that discussions of such a nature and car- 
ried on with too much warmth, have a tendency to lessen the amicable feelings 
which Cricketers ought to entertain towards each other ; and fourthly, whatever 
may be the deductions to be drawn from the statements on either side, the pacts 
as given by “ Balance Sheet” are correct as far as they go. 


RURAL SPORTS.—CRICKET. 

The fifth anniversary of the Birmingham Athenic Institute was celebrated 
on Tuesday, at the Society’s rooms, by a dinner anda ball. Lord John 
Manners presided at the dinner; and made several appropriate speeches 
during the evening. 

In reference to a complimentary remark made by Mr. Taylor, the Vice- 
President, as to his Lordship’s devotion to the interests of the Institute, 
Lord John remarked, that, in his opinion, the advantages derivable from 
attending such meetings and taking part in such pursuits greatly preponde- 
rated in favour of the higher classes. But be that as it may, he was con- 
\vinced that one of the greatest evils of modern society—for the evil was 
not confined to England—had been the gradual severance of the different 
classes of society ; and anything which brought them together—anything 
which proved that they had a common interest as they had a common de- 
scent, and afterwards, as he hoped, the same ascent—must of necessity 


expanse far above earth. ‘The colouring of the draperies (which are very finely 


confer the greatest and most lasting benefit upon the entire cormmunity. 


contrasted and combined) might have been lighter, but that would have killed'| The opposition and cavilling which the Institute encountered at the out- 


the livid paleness of the Saint’s countenance, hands, and feet. Most beautifully] 


placed is that countenance, most delicately drawn are those hands and feet. If 
it were not that the whole group has too much the appearance of density it 
would be a perfect picture. Even as it is, it is a remarkably fine study. 

206 and 207.—Two very eminent Musical Professors in this city, are recog- 
nisable at a glance. The former, Sig. Rapetti, is by F. R. Spencer, R.A., the 
latter Geo. Loder, Esq., is by J. H. Cafferty, and both artists have been exceed- 
ingly happy in catching the expression of their several subjects in the mood in 
which they are ordinarily recognisable. 

212 and 215.—Both by C. L. Elliot—These are not only faithful portraite, 
but masterly pictures. ‘There is a classicality about the works of this artist 
which will cause him to rise in time to the highest eminence in this country, as 
a Portrait Painter. 

219. The Seamstress.—J. T. Peele. 

« Oh but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet ! 
With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet,— 
For only one short hour 

To feel as I used to feel, 

Before I knew thé woes of want, 
And the walk that costs a meal. 
Oh! but for one short hour! 

A respite, however brief! 

No blessed leisure for love or hope, 
But only time for grief.”—Song of the Shirt. 


This most beautiful and difficult subject has been successfully grappled with 


by a very young artist; the same whose picture of “ Blowing Bubbles” we)’. 


have alluded to formerly. ‘The pallid countenance, inflamed eyes, with a tear, 
in each, the listless and despairing expression, the humble drapery, the poverty 
stricken room, the air of patient helplessness, are all indicative of the miserable! 
wretched female who could utter that pathetic wail of « The Song of the Shirt.” 
Young Peele not only paints but feels his subject. 

235. Portrait of a Gentleman.—J. Frothingham, N.A.—We are glad when 
we are able to hail a Portrait as a good picture independently of resemblance. 
This before us, is such a one. ‘The face stands well out yet the outline is not 
hard, and every muscle and feature is the veritable original as he is ative and 
iN ACTION, 

237. Still Life —R. Gignoux, A.—Dead birds, the plumage very delicately 
executed. 

255. Return of Jeptha—G. W. Flagg, H—A very fine group of figures, 
but by no means telling the story of Jeptha and his daughter. 

259. Nameless River—J. F. Cropsey, A. 

“ Serene its radiant waters flow, 
“In valleys calm and deep, 


Where pine and ever-green cedar grow 
And bending willows weep. 
Beautiful flowers its banks adorn, 
Its waves are lily-crowned, 
And harvests of the Emerald corn, 
Swell o’er the plains around. 
Yet not for this, for evermore 
I love its silvery tide ; 
My steadfast, peerless Isadore, 


set had died away. ‘‘ Well, then, gentlemen, all honour, I say, to those 
young workingmen of Birmingham who dared to be founders of such an 
institution, and who dared, against no little obloguy and misrepresentation, 
to cherish the infant tree which now gives rest and recreation to so many 
under its spreading branches. The fact is, there are many excellent peo- 
ple whose knowledge and ideas are bounded by their own experience, and 
who dread the slightest departure from the beaten track they have ever trod, 
and who mistake all change, whether it be the renovation of an old custom 
or the adoption of a new one, for a revolution: thus, all work and no play 
having become the characteristic of modern English industry any theslight- 
est return to those heartier, more just, more manly, and especially more 
English habits and customs, which acquired for our country the name of 
‘merry England,’ was, and in many instances still is, regarded by that very 
respectable class of modern critics as a dangerous innovation, subversive of 
the morals and industry of the people, and sure in the long run to end in 
the destruction of Church and State. What 
have we done? Why, we have shown, without parade, without unneces- 
sarily shocking those prejudices I have alluded to, seizing whatever oppor- 
tunities were afforded us, that the people of England, who work so hard 
and so readily, can stand’the trial of a few days’ holiday in the course of 
the year; that a cricket-match does not necessarily imply the bowling- 
down of the pillars of state; and that a village dance need not end in danc- 
ing off the crown from her Majesty’s head.” He considered the Athenic 
Institution to be one of many links of a great chain of soc:al progress. The 
earlier closing of shops, and the reduction of hours in factories, were parts 
of the same movement. ‘In the rural districts, too, a great advance has 
been made, The maypole has been again erected in Kent, and cricket and 
manly games are fostered and encouraged ; and I look forward, inthe course — 
of a few weeks, to be present at a festive meeting of three rural villages, 
where, after the service of the Church by those who wish it, the rest of the 
day will be spent under the walls of my father’s castle, in manly games and 


** The old Roman satirist’s prayer has furnished you with a motto for 
your society—* Mens sana in corpore sano :’ and so it ought to be. A sound 
mind and sound body is your joint object ; and well and wisely, in my opin- 
ion, have you determined on that union: for to those actively engaged in 
the pursuits of honourable industry, the addition of literary labour, unless 
cheered and brightened by invigorating exercise, cannot but be burdensome 
and enervating ; but by this wise tempering of work with play, and both 
with intellectual study and all under the mastery of religion, how enno- 
bling becomes the life of an English artisan! His is the hopeful soul, the 
elastic step, the contented mind, the cheerful heart. To him the manly 
games and the manly literature of his ancestors are open and accessible, 
while enjoying the pure air or gazing on the green beauty of some English 
valley, or drinking in ‘the thoughts that breathe and words that burn’ of 
some English master of song. Then, indeed, may he bless God that his lot 
has been cast in a land of revealed religion, equal laws, ancestral fame, and 
sterling qualities. Such, it pleases me to think, is your case.” 


Monrrear Cricket a meeting held yesterday the following 

gentlemen were elected for the ensuing year :— 

President—C. H. Castle, Esquire. 

Vice President—J. Dyde, Esquire. 

Secretary—J. H. Conolly, Esquire. 

Treasurer—F. Harris, Esquire. 

The Club isin a most flourishing condition, and the;members anticipate 
a great access to its strength. They intend commencing practice in abouta 
fortnight, and have laid out plans for capital sport for the coming season. 
The success with which they met last year has emboldened them, now to 
assume a somewhat higher position. We are told that it is now proposed. 
to commence a series of grand matches sometime in the beginning of July, 
by giving the St. George’s Club, of New York, another trial on the ground 
at Montreal : following up the _— by playing the redoubtables at Toronto 
in the beginning of August. Thereis some talk of forming, when at To- 


on the river-side !"—A. M. Ide, Jr. 


Jronto, a ‘* United Canada Eleven,” and, with them, to play the St- George’s 
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and Union Clubs at New York and Philadelphia. Weekly matches will be 


Drama. 
played between the Montreal Club and Garrison. 
We must congratulate the Club on the appointment of such a true heart-|| Park Taeatre.—We are truly glad to perceive that Mr. Geo. Vandenhoff, 


ed English gentleman as Mr. Castle as their President ; and rh rest! whose classic judgment all must admit, obtains the laurels he so justly wins. 

assured that his efforts to establish manly games amongst us, and hig desire|/1);. \y.4:hew Ellmore in « Love's Sacrifice,” is universally the theme of praise. 

to enlist our youth in amusements, which will give them a distaste for dis-|| j . 

sipation are appreciated by all who “ kaow a hawk from a handsaw ;” We trust that a continued good understanding may subsist between him and the 

and, we suppose, that is everybody.—Montreal Times. management, for a perseverance in the introduction of the upper comedy and 
due pains in casting the parts, cannot fail to restore the taste of the town greatly 


: : : though it may have been depreciated, It takes even a man of genius some 
Music and Musical Intelligence. time to discover his own forte, for almost all have their early mistaken impres- 


Mr. Epwarp L. Waxker’s Concert.—This gentleman’s first concert was |sions, which time and experience only can correct. It is thus with Mr. G. Van- 
given at the Tabernacle on ‘Tuesday evening last, and we perceived great num-j|denhoff; it may fairly be conceded to him, that certain ranges of tragedy are 
bers of musical dilletanti among the audience. His performances on the Patent) sustained by him in a more than respectable manner, but in genteel comedy, 
Harmonic Grand Pianoforte gave the most unqualified satisfaction, and at once||whether serious or light, he takes a rank which has no superior ; and it is im- 
evinced not only very great talents as an artist, but extensive merits and utility ipossible to spend a few evenings whilst he goes through his best role of charac- 

jters, without being highly impressed with his talents, improved by his delinea- 

prehend were what Mr. Walker chiefly had in view,—to establish his own pro- ‘tions, and entertained by his performances. And the dramatic force of the Park 
fessional character, and to convince the musical public that his invention is of|/Theatre is decidedly of a very commendable character; Dyott (if he would, 
great practical advantage, and both of these points he settled beyond contro-||as John Kemble used to say, “ open his vernacular saws) is very good in every 
versy. thing he undertakes, Bass is equally so, Fisher, G. Andrews, Barrett, Bland, 
and Barry, all sustain the drama in a highly creditable manner, and the ladies of 


With regard to the programme we would say that although nothing can be 
the establishment ably do their share in it; Mesdames Vernon (always first in 


more interesting, in chamber music, than a quintette played in maste rly style! 
lour estimation), Bland, Abbott, and Knight, are always effective, and Miss 


and with all the delightful little points taken up with taste and PRECISION, yet! 
\Croeker is an exceedingly promising young artiste ; we wish we could say as 


in the patent harmonic application to the instrument. ‘These two points we ap- 


a quintette is too meagre in general effect m a concert room to be the opening} | 
subject. It was delightfully executed on ‘Tuesday evening, there is no deny-| lmuch for her brother, who has really disappointed us; he reached to a certain 
ing it, but it did not warm up the audience. Mr. Davis and Mr. Kyle played) point in his profession, and there he remains without farther improvement. Yet 
severally (not togethér,) the former on the Behn flute, and the latter on the! /we believe it is in him, and therefore he ought to be reproached into exertion 
German flute. ‘This was not judicious, for the artists, who we believe are very |jand study. 

| We have not yet mentioned Mrs. Mowatt, because we understand her to be 


good friends, were in 2 manner pitted against each other. Mr. Davis, who does; 
not play enough in public, is somewhat nervous, and a little apt to scramble his) |transient, flitting about in her orbit and enlightening and dazzling wherever she 


rapid passages, but he brought out some delicious round tones from the Behn) culminates. The Journals expatiate so largely on this lady’s talents and success 


flute, and Mr. Kyle, who we are persuaded is uns urpassed on this continent, gave that we are left, like poor Cordelia, with nothing to add to the encomiastic lan- 
us one equisite set of variations upon the old Welsh air of “ Jenny Jones.” |\guage, and as it is not our good hap to soar so high in our admiration nor to ad- 

The performances by Mr. Walker consisted of the compositions or the ar-||mire so blindly and devotedly as some of our contemporaries, albeit we see many 
rangements of the artist himself, and these were extremely tasteful, particular | /fine and artistical qualities in her acting, we must content ourselves with enjoy- 
ly the « Rondo des Hirondelles” and the “ Mermaid’s Song” from Weber's! 92 it as far as our perceptions will allow, and hope for stronger convictions in 
“ Oberon,” the last of which was prefaced by a remarkably pretty adaptation of | the fulness of time. At present there is, to us, too much artificiality in her 
part of the overture to that opera. We observed, however, that many of his eel le, and she does not seem to have mastered the difficult lesson of “ Ars est 

celare artem.” 


roulades were of a nature purposely mtended to display the effects of the har-| 
monic application. 

The only vocalist was Miss Northall, but she is in herself a host. The song, 
by Felicien David, called « Bird of Spring, flit around me,” was worthy the} 
composer of *« The Desert ;” the melody was sweet, simple, swelling, and sus-, 
tained, and was sung as she alone can sing it at present in New York. It was) 


Bowery Tragatre.—Mr. J. R. Scott, although laboring under the effects of 
{severe indisposition, is nevertheless the life and soul of this house ; his Macbeth 
on Wednesday evening, and his Richelieu on Thursday were very masterly ef- 
forts, and his performances were loudly applauded by large audiences. 

Otyserc Turarxe.—The popular little farce of “ Lend me five shillings,” 


enthusiastically encored. She subsequently sung “Tis the harp in the air, “/}which has had such a ran in London is brought out here, and is a great favorite. 


song by Wallace in his opera of « Maritana,” and a song by Donizetta, in all of 
which she received great and due applause. The accompaniments by Mr. 
Loder, we need scarcely say were masterly ; the gentleman has a happy tact in 
assisting and encouraging a vocalist. 

Mr. Walker will probably give another concert in a few days. 

Granp Festiva, Concert or tHe Sociery.—Several 
weeks ago we announced that this splendid affair would take place in the month 
of May, and we are now happy to state that it will be given on Thursday the! 
20th inst. at the Tabernacle, Broadway. The cause which gives rise to this 
magnificent musical entertamment will, we trust, be found sufficient to induce a 
crowded audience, independently of the care that has been taken to render it! 
_ superior to anything of the kind that has yet been given inAmerica. The want 
of a proper hall or Saloon for the purpose of musical performances on a grand) 
scale, and in such a city as New York, is untversally acknowledged, yet the) 
dread—a miserable dread—that a speculation such as the building of an oliied 
for that purpose and for other public meetings in which space, elegance, and 
convenience are required, has hitherto abstructed the completion of a purpose: 
however loudly and generally called for. But it is now made manifest that not 
only will such a building be of great convenience, but will be actually an advan- 
tageous investment ; and we rejoice to find that the Philharmonic Society whic 
has already made such gigantic steps in the furtherance of the cause of musical 
science, are going heart and soul into the scheme, and will reap, as they ought) 
to reap, the benefit of aplan which their talents and industry have rendered aj 
prudent and promising one. 

We know not yet of what the programme consists, further than that the cele- 
brated Choral Symphony No. 9 of Beethoven is to be performed, with a strength, 
of three or four hundred performers, vocal and instrumental. Of its success, 
however, both as a musical treat and as a substantial aid towards the great 
work, we have no doubt in the world. Fashion and criticism will crowd the 
house, as large as it is. We shall speak of this again. 

Everene Prevost.—This talented maestro of the French Company has just 
obtained a new triumph in his art. His new opera called “ Alice et Clare” has 


The benefits are still in course of procedure. 

Greenwich Tuxarre.—Yankee Hill is at present the predominant Star 
here, and is very attractive. We perceive that at a recent meeting at which 
jthe Mayor of New York presided, it was resolved to give Mr. Myers, the Ma- 
Inager, a Complimentary Benefit. This will take place on Monday evening, the 
11th inst., and we trust it will be a bumper. 

Nrsto’s Garpen.—Our indefatigable friend is on the alert, and in a few 
weeks will present the public with great novelties, to be administered by those 
greatest of all favorites the Ravels, who will render us a delightful summer, 


Literary Notices. 


Tue Femave Minister.—* Translated from the original of Dumas, by 
Messrs. Lies & Plunkett.”—New York : Harper and Brothers.—A Spanish 
Story, which this is, is always full of incident, intrigue and romance. It is 
placed, also, at a very moving period, being the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, Farthermore, it-is a very agreeable piece of fiction, and done into 
English in easy, graceful style, and altogether is a very welcome addition to 
the ** Library of Select Novels.” 

A YEAR WITH THE FRANKLINS, oR, To SUFFER AND BE STRONG.— 
“ By E. Jane Cate.”—New York: Harpers.—The title-page of this little 
story acknowledges maternity of authorship, and therefore, as good is in- 
tended, criticism is disarmed, but we have read better books, having a simi- 
lar object. 

Harper’s SHAKsPEARE, No. 77-8.—We have so often 
commended this beautiful edition of the works of the great bard, that we 
can scarcely urge its claims in any new light, for whether we regard it as 
the complete, or the most ornate edition, it equally ranks pre-eminent. As 
this work is rapidly approaching towards its completion, we advise our 
friends to lose no time in securing their copies. 

Harper’s No. 53.—The land is “ close aboard,’ 
the present number contains much of the general index, and No, 54 
will be the absolute termination of this excellent edition of the Holy Scrip- 


been exceedingly successful and is performed every night at the Orleans theatre 
before large and enthusiastic audiences. We hope we shall soon be able to 
hear this gem of _a musician whose fine talents we have always admired and 
praised. 

Le Desert.—There is a rumour that this admirable symphony is to be per- 
formed for;the last time, in the course of next week. We should rejoice at it, 
and would advise all lovers of sublime music not to muss this chance of heari 


one of the most romantic and poetical compositions of our age. 


tures. 

Virtve’s (late Martin’s) Intusrratep Biste, Nos, 21 and 22.—This 
splendid work proceeds steadily, but somewhat too slowly ; the number 
before us contains Ist. ‘‘ The Descent from the Cross,” being an elegant 
copy on steel, from Ruben’s celebrated picture ; and 2d. ‘* Jacob’s Well,” 
an interesting subject, whether considered as a scriptural illustration or a 
mere landscape. 
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Wan-orrice, April 14th—3d Drag. Guards, G. Featherston, Gent. to be! 
‘Comet, by oe v. Thompson, prom. in 10th Lt. Grags.; Assist-Surg. H. Ma. 
ins M. D. from 4th Ft. to be Assist.-Surg. v. Tufnell, apptd, to the Staff. 

th . Guards—Cornet and adjt. T. Robbins to have the rank of Lt. ; Cor- 
net C. P. Johnson, to be Lt. by pur. v. Bridge, who rets; the Hon. W. F. 
Scarlett to be Cornet, by pur. v. Johnson. 6th Drag. Guards—L1t. R. J. Knox 
to be Capt. by pur. v. France, who rets ; Cornet C. E. Walker to be Lt. by pur. 
v. Knox. Ist Drags.—Sergt.-Maj. W. Harrison to. be Adjt with the rank of 
Cornet, v. Wirgman, prom. in the 10th Lt. Drags. 4th Lt. Drags.—Cornet| 
C. B. Molyneux to be Adjt. v. Lloyd, prom. in 10th Lt. Drags. 10th Lt. Drags.) 
—Lt. T.S. Little, from 39th Ft. to be Lt. without pur. 11th Lt. Drags.—Lt.! 
and Capt. P. J. Bathurst, from the Coldstream Regt. of Ft. Guards, to be Capt. 
vy. Colville, who exchs. 16th Lt. Drags.—Cornet A. M. Knight to be Lieut. 
without pur. v. Swetenham, killed in action; Serg.-Major J. Binsdens to be 
Cornet, v. Knight. Coldstream Regt. of Ft. Guards—Capt. C. J. Colville, 
from 11th Lt. s. to be Lt. and Capt. v. Bathurst who exchs. 4th Ft — 
En. G. F. Coryton to be Lt. by pur. v. Harris, whose promotion, by pur. has 
been cancelled. 8th Ft—G. F. Walker, Gent. to be En. without pur. v. Cor- 
ry, prom. 9th Ft.—Lt. F. D. Lister to be Capt. by pur. v. Elmhirst, whose 

m. by pur. has been cancelled; En. J, Cassidy, from the 33d Ft. to be Lt. 
Wie. v. Morgan, who retires. 


v. Parker, appointed to the 10th Lt. Drags. 
t. without pur. v. Campbell, killed in action. 
W. P. Welman to be Captain without purchase, vice Nagel, deceased ; En- 
sign R. C. M’Crea to be Lieutenant, vice Welman; F. G. King, Gent to be 
Ensign, v. M’Crea. 20th Ft.—G. H. Adams, Gent. to be Ensign without pur. 
vice, Beere, promoted in the 8th Foot. 21st Ft.—Lt. F. Holland to be Adjt. v_ 
Stuart, whose appointment has been cancelled. 22d Ft.—To be Lt. without pur'| 
—-Lieutenant W. Mayne, from 3d West India Regt, vice Souter, appointed to 
the 8th Foot; Ensign J. 'T. Ussher, vice Woods, appointed to the 8th Foot.| 
24th Foot—Capt. H. W. Harris to be Major by purchase, vice Doyle, pro- 
moted to the 3d West India Regt ; Lieut. C. R. Harris to be Capt. by purchase, | 
vice H. W. Harris. To be Lieuts. without purchase—Lieut. G. F. Berry, from 
75th Foot, vice Travers; Ensign W. Cuming, from 35th Regt. ‘To be Lieut.) 
by purchase—Ensi 
. D. H. Bailie, Gent. vice Barclay. 25th Foot—Ensi . Smith to be 
Lieut. without esa vice Cumings, appointed to the 32d Foot. 32d Foot— 
Quartermaster W. Garforth to be Adjt. with the rank of Ensign, vice Kelly, 
moted ; Sergt. G. Taylor, to be Quartermaster, vice Garforth. 33d Fooj— 
rgt.-Major J. Cochrane, to be Ensign without purchase, vice ‘Trower, promoted 
in the 32d Foot; Basil Fanshawe, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cas- 
sidy, promoted in the 9th Foot. 
out purchase, vice Brevet-Major Mortimer, dec. ; Ensign R. Barnston to be 
Lieut., vice Fleury. 38th Foot—H. Fisher, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Clerke, who resigns. 39th Foot—Lieut J. S. Atkinson, to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Wood, dec. ; Ensign G. F. C. Bray, to be Lieut. vice’ 
Atkinson ; W. L. D. Smith, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Bray. 42d Foot—R. A.) 
Fraser, Gent. to be En. without pur. v. Sandilands, prom. in the 8th Ft.—47th) 
Ft.—C. Elgee, Gent. to be En. without pur. v. Phillips, prom. in the 24th Ft., 
53d Ft.—Lieut. Henry Archibald Robertson, from 82d Ft. to be Lt. v. Tighe, 
who exch. 54th Ft.—Lt. Lawrence Trent Cave, from 45th Ft. to be Lt. v. 
Macdonald, appointed Paymaster of the 92d Ft. ; Henry Elliott Bayly, Gent. to 
be En. without pur. v. Rolt whose appt. has been cancelled. 56th Ft.— Assist. 
Surg. T. D’Arcey, from 85th Ft. to be Assist.-Surg. v. Campbell, prom. 59th, 
Ft.—Capt. H. H. Graham to be Major, by purchase, vice Harward who retires ; 
Lieut. F. Fuller to be Capt. by purchase vice Graham ; Ensign C. K. Bushe to 
be Lieut. by purchase vice Fuller; W. R. Fuller, Gent. to be Ensign by pur- 
chase vice Bushe. 64th Foot—J. H. C. Loft, Gent. to be Ensign without pur. 
v Pogson, appointed to the 8th Ft. 65th Ft. Assist.-Surg. R. K. Prendergest 
from 90th Foot to be Surgeon, vy. Marshall, appointed to the 84th Foot 
70th Ft.: Assist.-Surg. H. Pilleau, from the Staff, to be Surg. v. Maharg, dec. 
—7ist Ft.: L. W. Ord, Gent., to be Ens., without pur., v. M‘Mahon, app. to, 
the 10th Light Drags.—74th Ft. : ‘To be Lieuts. without pur , Ens. J. H. Bor- 
ton, v. Walsh, app. to the 10th Light Drags. ; Ens. 'T. H. Williams, v. Smith, 
app. to the 10th Light Drags.—77th Ft.: F. W. Darley, Gent., to be Ens., 
without pur., v. Moore, prom. in 32d F't.—78th Ft. : Ens. J. S. Davidson to be 
Lieut. by pur., v. Colegrave, who rets.; R. Bogle, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. 
Davidson.—80th Ft.: Lieut. C. H. Leslie to be Capt. by pur., v. Riley, whose 
prom., by pur., has been canc.; Ens. W. B. C. S. Wandesforde to be Lieut. by 
whose prom., by pur., has been canc.—82d I't.: Lieut. F. 
. Tighe, from 53d Ft., to be Lieut. v. Robertson, who exchs.—S4th F't.: Lt. 
F. A. Davidson, from 3d W. I. Regt., to be Lieut. without pur., v. Dowse, app. 
to the 8th Ft.—87th Ft.: Assist.-Surg. H. C. Martin, from the Stafl, to be 
Assist.-Surg. v. Ledingham, dec. —-88th Fe : H. J. Le Marchant Baynes, Gent. 
to be Ens., without pur., v. Cobbe, prom. in 8th Ft.—93d Ft.: To be Ens., 
without pur., J. A. Fraser, Gent., v. Mackenzie, prom. in the 24th I't.; H. A. 
B. Mackenzie, Gent. v. Wemyss, prom. in the 32d F't.—95th Ft.: Ens. W. R. 
Maxwell to be Lieut. without pur., v. Holmes, app. to the 10th Light Drags.— 
96th Ft.: Ens. E. F. Griffiths to be Lieut. by pur., v. the Hon. J. M. Stourton, 
who rets.; W. M. Lees, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Griffiths —ist W. I. 
t.: Ens. M. Fanning to be Lieut., without pur., v. Campbell, app. to 8th 
Ft.; R. D. Barrett, Gent., to be Ens., v. Fanning. —2d W. I. Regt.: Ens. R. 
A. to be Lieut. without pur., v. A. J. Macpherson, app. to the 24th Ft.— 
3d W. I. Regt. : Maj. C. H. Doyle, from 24th Ft., to be Lieut.-Col. by pur., v. 
Hunt, who rets.; Ens. J. R. Gardner to be Lieut. without pur., v. Jeffrey, app. 
to 32d Ft. ; P. Grant, Gent., to be Ens., v. Gardner. —Ceylon Rifle Regt. : Lieut.| 
N. Fenwick to be Capt. without pur., v. Hardisty, dec. ; Sec. Lieut. F. A. Wal-| 
ter to be First Lieut. v. Fenwick; G. P. Dixon, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. v Walter., 
St Helena R -—Ensign JS Cannon to be Lt without pur, v Strainforth, 

appointed tothe 24th Ft; J D Sander, Gent to be Ens, v Cannon. Hospital 
Stafl—Dep.-Inspector-Gen of Hospitals J Robertson, MD to be Inspector- 
Gen of Hospitals, with local rank, vice H Franklin, whose promotion has 
been cancelled. Assist-Surg T J Tufnel, from the3d Drag Gds, to be As- 

sist-Surg to the Forces, v Martin, appointed to the 87th Ft. R Woodley, M 

B to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Pilleau, promoted in the 70tii Fuot. 
Memorandum—T he Christian names of Ens Havelock, of ihe 39th Ft, are 
Henry Marshman. 12th Ft—Major S. F. Glover to be Lt-Col without pur ; 
Brevet-Col G Rockfort, from half-pay 100th Ft,-to be Major, v Glover; 
Capt J M Perceval to be Major, by pur, v Rockfort, who rets; J Marcon to 
be Capt by pur, v Perceval; Ensign T Dundas to be Lt by pur, v Marcon; 
J Lalor, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Dundas. 20th Ft—Maj F Horn to be Lt- 


17th Foot—Lieutenant H. 


4 


Col without pur; Brevet-Major,C. Smith to be Maj v Horn; Lt G Steevens - 


to be Capt, v Smith; Ens W Paterson tobe Lt v Steevens. 23d Ft—Maj 
R P Holmes to be Lieut.-Col without purchase; Capt J Enoch to be Ma- 


13th Ft.—En. G. H. Taylor to be Lt. without 
14th Ft.—Lt. J. Dwyer to be | 


H. F. Barclay, vice Harris. ‘To be Ensign by purchase— | 


36th Foot—Lieut. J. Fleury to be Capt. with- | 


ljor v Holmes; Lt E Battye to be Capt v Enoch ; Sec Lt R T Raynesto be Ist 
‘Lt v Battye, 42d Ft—Brev-Lt-Col J Macdongall to be Lt-Col without pur ; 
‘Brevet-Major D Frazer to be Mayor, vice Macdougall ; Lieut J Grant 
jto be Capt vice Frazer; Ensign A M Chisholm to be Lieut vice Grant. 
45th Ft—Maj A Erskine to be Lt-Col without pur; Captain C Hind to be 
|Maj, ¥ Erskine; Lt W Smith tc be Capt v Hind. 71st Ft—Maj W Denny 


|\to be Lt-Col without pur; Capt A R L’Estrange to be Maj v Denny; Lt A 


'T Hamilton to be Capt v L’Estrange ; Ens R L Newman to be Lt v Hamil- 
iton. 76th f't~—To be Capts without pur—Lt C Murray: Lt J G Ferns. To be 
|Lts without pur—Ens G Burdon; Ens J C Minnitt ; Ens F A Peel, v Mur- 
‘ray. To be Ens without par—R C Lloyd Gent; C F Brockman, Gent; A 
‘Gammell, Gent vy Burdon; P A Brown Gent, v Minnitt; W P Hill Gent, v 
\Peel. 91st Ft—Maj J F G Campbell to be Lt-Col without pur; Captain D 
‘Forbes to be Maj v Campbell; Lt J:Browu to be Capt v Forbes; Ensign G 
(Thom to be Lt v Brown. 97th Ft—Bvt-Lt-Col N L Darrah to be Lt-Col 
‘without pur; Capt the Hon H R Handeoek to be Maj, v Darrah; Lt J Hut- 
iton to be Capt v Handcock ; Ens J F Fertis to be Lt v Hutton. Rifle Brig 
—Maj H F Beckwith to be Lt-Col without pur; Capt C D Egerton to be 
|Maj v Beckwith ; Lt W B Ramsay to be Capt v Egerton; Sec Lt E Newdi- 
gate to be First Lt vice Ramsay ; J Ross Gent to be See Lt vice Newdigate. 
| Ryl Canadian Rifle Regt.—To be Lts without pur: Lt G Deare, fm 2ist 
Ft; LtH C Cotton, fm 68th Ft; Ens W Sharpezy Ens J Weyland ; Ens E 
B Wilson, fm the Ry! Newfoundland Companies ; Ba#SH Stuart, fm 71st 
Ft; Ens WH Eliot; Ens S Peel.—To be Ens, without pur: EnsR B 


| 


'|Ficklin, fm lst WI Regt ; Sergt-Maj P Hopkins ; R Le’ Marchant Gray, 


‘Gent, vSharpe ; G GG Munro, Gent, v Weyland; A G L Fortye, Gent v 
Eliot ; J H Blake, Gent, v Peel.—Ryl Newfoundland Compainies : M Petrie 
“ang to be Ens without pur v Wilson, prom in the Royal Canadian Rifle 
‘Regt. 
|_ Orrice or OrpNnance, April 15.—Ryl Regt of Artil: Sec Capt H C 
| Stace to be Capt v O’Brien, ret on full pay; First Lt D W Pack to be Sec 
iCapt v Stace ; Sec Lt J Singleton to be First Lt v Pack. 
Apri 16,—Ryl Regt of Artill: Sec Capt R R Fisher to be Capt v St 
John, dec ; First Lt J Travers to be Sec Capt v Fisher; Sec LtW E M 
\Reilly to be First Lt v Travers.—The dates of the promotion of the under- 
mentioned officers have been altered as follows—Capt W F Williams, Feb 
26, 1846 ; Sec Capt A G Burrows, Feb 26, 1846 ; First Lt G Colclough, Feb 
(26, 1846 ; Capt H C Stace, April 1, 1846; Sec Capt D W Pack, April 1, 
1846 ; First Lt J Singleton, April 1, 1846. 

Apmrirauty, April 11.—Corps of Royal Marines: Sec Lt N W De 
(Courcy, prom to First Lt v Holland, who has ret on h-p. 


| Sir Robert Peel observed, in the House of Commons, on the evening when 
ithe Vote of Thanks was passed to the Army in India, for the new victories 
lof Alliwall and Sabraon, that the despatches had not been in the possession 
jof her Majesty more than an hour when she expressed her intention of be- 
jstowing the honors of the British peerage on Sir H. Gough and Sir H. Har- 
ldinge. Every wish of the House had been spontaneously anticipated by her 
|Majesty. 

A son of Thomas Moore, the poet, who was serving in the French Fo- 
reign Legion in Africa, died lately in that country, to the universal regret of 
|his regiment. 


OUR NEW PLATE. 
| We are happy to announce that our new plate of “Tus Army anp THE 
|Navy,” containing authentic Portraits of the great Commanders Wellington 
and Nelson, the two great pillars of their respective services, is now in the 
‘hands of the Plate Printer. From its great size, it is not possible to get more 
‘than eighteen or twenty per diem off the press ; but as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber shall be in hand to enable us to proceed with the delivery without halting 
we shall do so. The Plate being a Srexer one, enables us to assure our Sub- 
scribers that many thousand copies may be taken off without the least sensible 
deterioration of effect, and all may confide that their copies shall be of unex- 
ceptionable clearness. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY; 
GRAND FESTIVAL CONCERT. 


IE public is respectfully informed that the Philharmonic Society will give a Grand 
Festival on WEDNESDAY EVENING, May, at the BROADWAY TABER- 


NACLE, in aid of the fund for the erection of the Philharmonic Hall, and on which oc 
casion, with other pieces, Beethoven's Grand Choral Symphony, No. 9, will be produe- 
‘ed, with between 300 and 400 Vocal and Instrumental performers. 
| As the erection of a suitable edifice for musical purposes is an event ot the greatest 
|importance for the advancement of the Art and the improvement of musical taste in this 
jcountry, all vocal and string-instrument performers, who are competent to take part in 
the orchestra or chorus are most earnestly invited to attend the rehearsals and give 
their assistance at said performance. 
For further particulars see future advertisements. 

REHEARSALS AT THE APOLLO SALOON, 


Chorus, 

Thursday, May 7, at7} P.M. 
Tuesday, May 12, at4 ro ae Saturday, May 16,at4 P.M. 
Saturday, May 16, at4 P.M. Monday, May 18, at7}P. M.. 
Tuesday, May 19, at 7} P. M. Tuesday, May 19, at if P.M. 

The last Grand Rehearsal with Grand Orchestra and Chorus, will take place at the 


Tabernacle, May 30, at 8} o’clock, A. M. By order,” ~~ 
my 9. JAMES L. ENSIGN, Secretary. 


NGLO-AMERICAN FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MAR- 
TYR.—This Church, designed for the more immediate benefit of British 

Emigrants and English Residents, is open every Lord’s-day for Divine Service, 
at No. 410 Broadway, corner of Canal-st., at 10 1-2 a.m., 3 1-2 p.m., and at 
7 1-2 o’clock in the evening. Seats Free. 

JOSEPH FOWLER and JAMES R. WALTER, Churchwardens. 

LAP-WELDED 
BOILER FLUES, 

16 FEET LONG, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES To 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee, THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y. 


Grand Orchestra. 


Saturday, May 9,at4 P.M. 


O LEASE,—In the fiourishing county of Beauharnis, a Tannery in full working or- 
der, with two dwelling houses, out-houses, back sheds, &c., situated on the Kiver 
St. Lawrence, about a mile below the entrance of the Beauharnis Canal, from which 
boats reach Montreal intwo hours There is no other Tannery within 20 miles. 
The stock consisting of Sole, Harness, and Upper Leather, together with Bark and 
can be had at a valuation on reasonable terms by furnishing approved security. 


A if by letter, post-paid,) to Wm. E. Crossley, on the premises. 
April 15, 1846. My2-am. 
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